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SOUTH AFRICA—Long-reigning Prime Minister 
John Vorster announced his intention to resign Sept. 20 
because of his health. Vorster, who has ruled the apartheid 
regime for 12 years, will step down as soon as a successor 
has been selected. Governmental power is so solidly in the 
hands of Vorster’s Afrikaaner-dominated National Party 
that major changes in the’ philosophy of racism are not 
expected. According to. reports, however, his announced 
resignation has stimulated the activities of revolutionary 
fighters in the nation, particularly the South-West Africa 
People’s Organization guerillas who attack from their bases 
in Angola. 


JAPAN—The Japanese government has finally taken 
some action in response to international pressure from 
people concerned with the random slaughter of dolphins by 
Japanese fishermen. Soon they will launch a $15,000 life- 
sized, talking, plastic replica of a killer whale, a natural 
enemy of dolphins. It is hoped, although many scientists are 
skeptical, that the whale will frighten dolphins away from 
fishing areas. Japanese fishermen who make their living 
catching cuttlefish and yellowtail in the Sea of Japan began 
killing dolphins when they realized the intelligent mammals 
were eating their bait. 


SAN DIEGO-—A long-forecast event came true Monday 
morning as a small plane collided with a PSA 727 resulting 
in the death of at least 150 persons. It was the worst airline 
disaster in US history. ‘he jet, enroute from Sacramento 
via Los Angeles where it had just picked up 100 more 
passengers, was on descent 3000 feet above San Diego’s 
Lindbergh Field when a single-engine Cessna 172 slapped 
into its right wing hurling the airliner into a residential area. 
All 135 persons aboard and the two Cessna operators were 
killed along with an, as yet, unknown number of people in. 
the community. : 

Lindbergh field has long been known as one of the most 
poorly designed airports in the US. Despite the fact that 
both private and commercial aircraft use it regularly, it is 
located only two miles from downtown San Diego and in the 
middle of a neighborhood. Said the Air Line Pilot’s 
Association several years ago, “It is just a bad airport, and it 
is predictable that a disaster will take place there.” 


SACRAMENTO—The state Supreme Court cleared 
the way for Proposition 13 Sept. 22 by declaring it 
constitutional in a 4 to 1 decision. Chief Justice Rose Bird 
dissented on grounds that the troublesome initiative violates 
the equal protection of citizens under the law. Because 
Prop. 13, now constitutional Article 13A, distinguishes in 
its taxation system between homes bought before March 
1975 and those purchased later, Bird voiced concern. “This 
makes it literally impossible for persons purchasing property 
in 1978 or thereafter to qualify for benefits granted fully to 
pre-1975 owners (and less fully to 1975-78 owners). In so 
doing, Article 13A transgresses the constitutional protection 
under the law,” she wrote. Acceptance of the proposition to 
the constitution means property owners will have reduced 
tax bills for the current fiscal year and that, of course, 
renters can expect rebates. 


YOSEMITE—The National Park Service, responding 
after four years of public hearings and debates, proposed 


Sept. 21 to sharply reduce auto use in Yosemite. By closing, 


more than 1,200 day parking spaces in the central valley, 
the park service hopes to encourage visitors to use a shuttle 
service between the park’s boundaries and the interior. To 
curb and promote the natural atmosphere, the proposal 
increases shuttle-busing and bicycle paths. The park service 
hopes the plan will mark “the beginning of a new trend 
where greater emphasis is placed on the preservation of park 
resources.” There has been a great deal of fear among 
conservationists that the park service would give in to heavy 
pressure from such concessioners and developers as MCA 
Corp. and Disney who have proposed paved hiking paths 
for Yosemite as well as greatly enlarged shopping areas. 


—Cliff Welch 
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T6458 SOUP WITHOUT MUSHROOMS 


UFW strike 
in Santa Cruz 


by Clifford A. Welch 


On most any day but a hot, tourist-infested one, the drive 
along Highway One from here to Half Moon Bay is a 
beautiful, meditative journey. Calm or stormy the roadway 
is a slick serpent’s back slicing a line between the quiet farm 
windows and crashing ocean waves. Perhaps the trip is 
most compelling near Pescadero where the east side 
becomes tree-lined in evergreen. The peace and the deep 
green of this midway area conspire to make the blood-red 
United Farm Worker strike/boycott flags stick out like 
blisters on a mushroom pickers finger tips. 

The contrast with this third element is startling. Behind 
the trees lays the Pacific Mushroom Farn, with its fungus 
sweat houses, fertilizer piles and fields which have provided 
Campbell Mushroom Soup with its central ingredient— 
imagine chipped beef without.the creamy mushroom chunks. 
Here too nearly 200. persons have worked. For five weeks, 
however, a scab has filled the seat of the machinery 
Apolonio Ramirez had mastered for much of the 20 years 
he’s worked at the farm. 

The same is true for the jobs of the other workers who in 
1977 voted 170 to 5 in favor of joining the UFW and 
establishing a contract relationship with their employer. 

Since about August 26 of this year when farmworker 
negotiators charged Campbell’s with failing to carry on 
routine contract negotiations in good faith and initiated the 
walkout, the farm has been in the hands of salaried 
employees from other Campbell facilities, according to a 
company spokesperson. 


Mello agrees to 


Reached in Keen, California UFW press agent Marc 
Grossman said that negotiations broke down regarding 
primary language in the contract on August 23. He said that 
the company “refused to accept language concerning 
economic proposals that were already contained in contracts 
with competitors” (mushroom farms of other soup manu- 
facturers). 

Neither Grossman nor Campbell spokespersons were 
willing to go into the details of the dispute because the case 
is now before the Agricultural Labor Relations Board 
(ALRB), which is meeting in Santa Cruz. Grossman did 
want to make clear, however, that the current walkout was 
called not because the workers were not being paid enough 
but because of “unfair labor practices,” meaning in this case 
that the employer refused to negotiate in ‘‘good faith.” 

According to an article in the September 21 edition of the 
Santa Cruz Independent, the issues which Campbells has 
not agreed to include: the right of workers to representation 
in event of firing; the right to arbitration of worker grievances; 
written assurance against continued favoritism in hiring 
and; inclusion of farmworkers in the union’s family medical 
insurance plan, pension plan, education plan, and socig 
service fund. 

As it now stands the workers have no contractual rights, 
and that is the main problem. The wages, though seemingly 
meager when cast in the light of eight to ten hour days and 
long weeks, are in line with average agricultural wages. A 
first time worker at Pacific Mushroom Farm is paid $3.20 
an hour, while his most senior brother earns $3.85 an hour. 
Grossman said that the base wage at a unionized vegetable 
farm is $3.55 an hour. e 

The striking workers near Pescadero, camped along the . 
turnouts of Highway One by night and alert with their 
“Huelga” boycott flags and cheers by day, have full support 
from the UFW. ‘“‘We will provide them with foodstuffs and 
aid,” said Grossman, “‘until the contract is signed.” 

More details will be available next week when the ALRB 
reconvenes. 


debate Zaharakis 


by Randlett Lawrence 


In a telephone interview Tuesday afternoon, Assembly- 
man Henry Mello agreed to debate Peace and Freedom 
Party candidate Michael Zaharakis. Zaharakis had pre- 
viously stated that ““my opponent has refused to debate even 
in front of a high school class.”” But when questioned about 
his willingness to meet his opponent face to face, the 
the assemblyman replied “I am ready to debate anytime, 
anywhere, so long as it is in a proper forum with know- 
ledgable members of the press asking questions. 


At Zaharakis’ request, City Op a Hill has agreed to 
mediate the debate. Harry Wiens, the Republican candidate 
has so far been unavailable for comment. It is speculated 
that, given the incumbent’s commitment, Wiens will proba- 
bly be willing to participate. 


Though the specific ground rules for the event have yet to 
be worked out between the three campaigns, neither Mello 
nor Zaharakis expressed any desire to limit the field of 
discussion. Mello commented that he did not want the 
subject matter restricted to the pet issues of the opposition. 
Zaharakis suggested that the debate center around abortion, 
rent control, tax reform, the death penalty, crime and solar 
vs. nuclear energy. He added that he is open to any other 
subjects of debate. 


Mello is considered a moderate to conservative Democrat 
who occasionally takes what would be considered progres- 
sive stands on certain issues. While he says he is “usually 
against rent control” he voted for the proposed 80 percent 
rebate to tenants from the Proposition 13 profits that went to 
landlords. He says-that, because he has not yet seen the text 
on the rent stabilization initiative, he does not yet have a 


position on it. Zaharakis, an avowed socialist, is for the 
initiative and takes exception to Mello’s vote to cut state 
funding for abortions. 


How the Independent 
bit the dust 


Commentary 
by John Mills 


On August 7 the Santa Cruz Independent was sold to 
businessman Jerry Fuchs. The irony of the August sale is 
that the paper, guided by something of a collective spirit for 
the past two years, was sold over the objections of the 
paper’s staff, backers and interested community members. 
The sale was executed by a single individual to another 
individual with political priorities and editorial policies 
contrary to those of the other parties involved. To make 
sense of this event and to realize its importance it is best to 
begin at the beginning. 

Back in the days when underground papers were charac- 
terized by the Berkeley Barb, the L.A. Free Press and the 
Village Voice, Santa Cruz had its very own weekly—Free 
Spaghetti Dinner. Begun in the late ’60s with the creative 
energy of Pat Fox, M.S. Grant, and Tim Eagan among 
others, the Free Spaghetti Dinner offered itself to the 
community as a journal for poetry, fiction and humour. Free 
Spaghetti Dinner added another dimension to the coverage 
and presentation of local issues and topics. The weekly 
ended publication in 1971. 

The Dinner’s passing did not go unnoticed or unfelt. The 
Santa Cruz Times hit the streets in 1972, with Jay Shore, 
Richard Cole and Kelly Garret joining forces. The Times 
moved beyond Free Spaghetti Dinner’s cultural and enter- 
tainment niche to offer Santa Cruzans a weekly dose of 
investigative reporting as well. It carried on the tradition, 
begun by the dinner, of offering a presentation and analysis 
of community stories in a manner substantially different 
than the Sentinel’s formulated coverage. That “difference” 
was rooted in a more progressive political analysis than had 
ever appeared in the pages of the Sentinel. 

The Santa Cruz Times also represented a financial 
investment for some of those involved. When it became 
clear that investigative reporting was not necessarily lucrative, 
the paper folded. Jay Shore abandoned the Santa Cruz 
Times to begin what would prove to be a more financially 
rewarding enterprise—The Good Times. Shore’s companions 
at The Times, Cole and Garrett, went their own ways as 
well. 

Garrett joined the budding journalistic empire of Jim 
Heth which included the banners of the Buy & Sell Press, 
~ the Morning Star (a morning daily that existed for about two 
weeks), and the People’s Press which was a short-lived 
weekly version of the Morning Star. Richard Cole, however, 
joined with Mssrs. Fox, Gant, Eagan and others to put out a 
new weekly, Sundaz, which combined the best of Free 
Spaghetti Dinner and the Santa Cruz Times. By this time, 
however, the business of putting out a free weekly paper had 
become a serious one. The notorious shoestring budget was 
being stretched to meet not only printing costs, but also 
salaries and increased production costs. 

Wracked by financial problems, Sundaz went under in 
1976. At the same time Cole’s former colleague Kelly 
Garrett had gone from the Morning Star, which had folded 
within two weeks of its debut, to the People’s Press. Jay 
Shore, however, was still making a go of it with the Good 
Times. 

A short time after Sundaz folded a number of local 
community people got together to organize a sound financial 
and editorial structure for Sundaz’s successor. With $20,000 
in loaned capital, the Santa Cruz Independent hit the streets 
for the first time in July 1976. 


Beginnings 

After a shaky start, the Independent won the confidence 
of city and county residents with a weekly demonstration of 
pertinent, knowledgeable and accurate analysis of local 
news. Perhaps the best comment on the role the Independent 
was to fill is the story the “indy” broke charging the County 
Assessor’s office with intentional underassessment of thou- 
sands of acres of development property. The Sentinel, to its 
chagrin, found itself attributing the story to the fledgling 
Independent. 
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The resulting scandal was highlighted by viscous personal 
attacks, led by Supervisor Marilyn Liddicoat, against Bob 
Colonna, one of the people responsible for uncovering the 
massive discrepancy. The ensuing personal harassment 
forced Colonna to resign from the Assessor’s Appeal Board 
(acitizen’s oversight committee). The state, however, made 
it clear that the Independent’s assessment of the situation 
was correct and instructed the Assessor’s office to correct its 
underassessment of the property. Not quite before the dust 
settle, County Assessor John Seidlinger announced that 
due to “‘personal reasons” he would resign. 

The Independent, not to be stifled by its newfound 
respectability, observed Gay Pride Week in 1977 with an 
excellent issue on gays in Santa Cruz. 


Problems 


But not everyone appreciated the Independent’s news 
coverage. Late last year Kelly Garret, former coworker of 
Indy Editor Richard Cole, announced the start of a bi- 
monthly newspaper—The Town Crier. It was a paper that, 
in Garret’s own words, would “‘offer an alternative to the 
bias of the Independent.” 

Despite the Indy’s editorial success it was plagued by 
financial and staff problems. Although Richard Cole’s 
editorial decisions were first rate, his capability as a 
business manager/personel manager was rarely discussed 
in other than apologetic or less than kind terms. Cole failed 
at some very basic business practices. 

The original plans spelled out a collective structure for 
the ownership of the paper. The proper legal papers for a 
collective corporate structure had been drawn up and filled 
with the state. Cole, however, in assuming sole responsibility 
for both editorial and business policy, neglected to file the 
necessary fees. Technically Cole was the sole proprietor of 
the Independent. (Initially Cole and Tim Eagan were to 
“own” the paper until the corporate structure was established. 
In 1977, Eagan sold his share to Cole for his original 
investment.) As Cole’s role increased, so did the problems. 

In this last year Cole’s major concern was the original 
$20,000 loan, which was to be paid off by September 1978. 
At no time had money been set aside from the paper’s 
weekly income to repay those notes. Cole, confronted with 
this looming failure of the paper, had the unenviable task of 
trying to refinance ne paper or watch it fold. The job was 
that much more difficult because Cole’s position as sole 
owner was completely opposite the structure that had been 
promised to the community and the paper’s financial 


backers. Cole was between the rock and the hard place. 


s | 


In April of 1978, a Gilroy businessman offered Cole a 
way out. Jerry Fuchs, publisher of the Gilroy Dispatch, 
offered Cole $75,000 for the Independent. The offer was 
not endorsed as warmly by the rest of the staff as it was by 
Cole. The internal politicking was substantial. After a 
blatant but effective scheme by Cole to offer “cash 
bonuses” to staff if the sale went through, the Independent 
staff, in a closed vote, accepted the terms of the sale. 

Within a week’s time, however, it was announced that by 
mutual agreement Cole and Fuchs were rescinding the sale. 
The explanation given was that Cole and Fuchs had 
irreconcilable differences over editorial and staff policy. 

Cole did not see himself as a bad guy. His attempt to run 
the Independent on his own was, however, an extremely 
poor error in judgement. And his excuse, in almost classic 
terms, was that he was doing what he felt to be in the best 
interest of the paper. 

The paper also meant a great deal to the community. 
Following the recision of the Fuchs deal, Cole was 
approached with at least three other offers to buy the paper. 
Two of the offers were made by groups interested in making 
the Indy a community-owned, staff-operated paper. None 
of the offers panned out and Cole was once again faced with 
the earlier problem of the paper’s capital debts, and now a 
greatly divided and dissatisfied staff. 

An internal struggle to have the paper legally move to the 
collective corporate structure further divided the staff and 
ultimately failed. Staff morale plunged and a good percentage 
of the paper’s staff left. 


In July, just as another attempt to purchase the Independent 
as a community-owned newspaper was being organized, 
Cole signed a sale agreement with acertain Charles Ledden. 
Unknown to Cole at the time, Ledden was representing 
Jerry Fuchs. 


Once Cole discovered that Fuchs was to be the owner, he 
invited the group of community people to prepare an offer to 
purchase the paper. Cole intended to rescind the agreement 
with Ledden. Unfortunately, Fuchs’ threat of expensive 


legal actions, and some unusual quirks of the law, aborted . 


the community’s purchase of the paper. Cole went through 
with the Ledden sale agreement and on August 7, the 
Independent became the property of Mr. Fuchs. 

In the weeks just previous to the sale, and in the weeks 
following, Mr. Fuchs and his intentions with the paper have 
lbeen the subject of a great deal of curiosity and speculation. 


cont. on page 26 


Fonda tickets still selling 


by Randlett Lawrence 
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While tickets for Jane Fonda’s speech on campus are sotd 
out, there is still a chance to see and hear her downtown. She 
will be speaking at a “benefit buffet” at the Laurel 
Community Center between 5:30 and 7:00 p.m., Friday 
evening. Students may take advantage of a special discount 
of $4.50. All proceeds will be shared by the local chapter of 
the Campaign for Economic Democracy, the Santa Cruz 
Housing Action Committee and the Community Coalition. 

Fonda will concentrate her comments on life in the post 
Proposition 13 era and what role politics will play in the late 
seventies and eighties. Her appearance is part of astatewide 
tour she is co-ordinating with her husband Tom Hayden. 
Both Fonda and Hayden are speaking on behalf of the 
Campaign for Economic Democracy, a network of local 
political groups that believe monopoly control of the 
economy is America’s number one problem. 

In raising money for SCHAC the local CED chapter is 
acting in concert with a statewide strategy to accelerate the 
“renter’s movement.” CED is involved in rent stabilization 
initiatives in San Francisco, Davis, and East Los Angeles. 

Tickets may be purchased at the door. For further 
information, call 429-0192. 
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Chapter two: 


Fiction 
by Jim DuGuid 


In last week’s episode, Jimmy Gumshoe, private 
eye, hot on the trail of Telford Jones, Big Bob Norton, 
and the election fraud, discovered that there was 
more to local politics than politics after he received a 
message from “the boys.” 

Any similarity between the names and characters 
mentioned in this series and actual living persons is 
purely coincidental. 


Coming home from the Bayview I realized that I was 
probably being watched. I parked down the street and eyed 
everything in sight but nothing appeared out of place. I got 
out and began searching for my key when the thought hit 
that I had left my notes in the apartment and that they could 
have gotten to them while I’d been speaking with the Deep 
Throat at Bayview. I unlocked the door and let it swing open 
without entering. I strained to hear if anyone was there. I 
heard nothing. As I stepped inside holding my bottle of beer 
at the ready, scenes from Vietnam began racing through me. 

I kept thinking that Big Bob Norton might be waiting for 
me with his .357 magnum. The kitchen and living room were 
empty. I approached the bedroom leaving my stomach at 
the front door. Well, if I was going down it might as well be 
fast. I rushed into my room knocking over my typewriter and 
some empty beer cans. No one there. Nothing had been 
touched. The empty fifth of Jack Daniels still lay on its 
side atop my stack of notes beside the ashtray and pens. It 
was exactly as I'd left it. A room filled with the booby traps 
of a disorganized life: stacks of newspapers, clothes strewn 
between last week’s garbage heaps, empty coffee cups, piles 
of books, and an abandoned vacuum cleaner. All was well. 

The phone rang as I was gathering my notes into my 
briefcase and a couple of paper bags. Thinking it was 
another crank call from one of Telford’s goons I picked up 
the receiver and just listened. Silence. Then someone said 
“Hello?” 

Still paranoid I replied, ‘“Yes?” 


“Is this Mr. Gumshoe?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Well, you don’t know me but I thought you’d like to 
know that tomorrow Telford Jones and Big Bob Norton will 
be in the county building around three o’clock.” 

As I asked, ““Who is this?”’ I heard him replace the 
receiver. Jesus, I thought, is this a setup? Well, the county 
building is a public place so it must be legit. But who was 
that on the phone? 

I decided that I couldn’t take any more intrigue for one 
day so I gathered up my notes and went to leave them with a 
trusted friend who also had a warm bed. 

By noon the next day I felt like a new man and-left for a 
casual drive through Pasatiempo Golf Course just to pass 
the time and to see how the rich were doing. As I drove in 
Bill Regent passed me on his way out the gate. He hadn’t 
noticed me and he seemed in a big hurry. Bé ent was 
one of the seedier members of the Recall conspiracy group, 
calling himself a developer for Galactic Properties Incorporated, 
a dubious firm based in Salt Lake City. Bill had gone far to 
apartmentalize the San Lorenzo Valley, but his past was 
even more interesting. The guy was at one time a CIA pilot 
who flew heroin into the lower 48 states from Alaskan 
fishing boats. Definitely one on the CIA’s more lucrative 

ventures. I knew he was deeply involved in the coming 


election, but why was he racing out of Pasatiempo? 

The Doctors! That must be it. I drove up to Kite Hill 
where almost everyone is involved in medicine, real estate, 
politics or all three. Several big fancy cars were parked 
around Bill Kiminski’s home. He was a wheeler-dealer in 
medical issues and real estate. So the Kite Hill gang, Bill 
Regent’s Valley conspirators and Telford Jones’ goons were 
all involved in this Recall issue if that’s all it was. 

I was running late so I headed for the county building to 
check on Telford and Norton. As I entered. the elevator, 
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THE RECALL CAPER 


a piece of the 


they were just getting off. Telford was asking Norton, “Did 
you get hold of the Rock?” Then Telford clammed up eyeing 
me carefully as the elevator doors closed between us. I 
could see him trying to place my face. I got off on the second 
floor and raced down the stairs in time to see them go into 
the parking lot and drive away together in the Vega Telford 
had given Norton. As they reached the street I began to tail 
em. 
Their first stop was the Republican Headquarters in 
Aptos. They were in and out in only a few minutes: I continued 
to follow them through Watsonville and toward the Eastern 
mountains until they suddenly turned onto Creselli Ranch 
Road. I pulled over to let them get more of a lead. I drove 
past the ranch noticing it was jammed with flashy new cars, 
turned back onto the highway and headed for Watsonville. I 
decided I needed a backup on this plan that I was hatching. I 
went into the bar at the Hotel Resetar and ordered a shot 
with a beer back. Downing it I headed for the phone in the 
lobby and dialed Don Dyrham’s number. Don had been 
helping me all along on the Recall Caper and he could be 
trusted. 

“Don, this is Jimmy. I need you down here in Watsonville 
right away. Can you make it?” 

“Sure what’s going on?” 

I can’t talk on the phone so meet me in the bar at the Hotel 
Resetar.” 

““O.K. No problem, pal. Sounds hot.” 

“Tt is. I think. See ya.” 

I stood in the booth for a minute wondering how 
dangerous my plan was. I went back to the bar and got into a 
conversation with a brakeman for the Southern Pacific. We 
talked about Jack Kerouac and he said he had ridden with 
Neal Cassady. I didn’t believe him but bought him a drink 


-for the story. 
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Don came in and we moved to a booth. “‘What’s up?” he 
asked. 

I told him of the day’s events and my plan to sneak up on 
the party after dark. He thought it was risky, which it was 
but agreed to go along as cover. We had a couple more 
drinks and left for the highway. On the way out of town Don 
lit up a fat number which lasted until we turned off near 
Creselli Ranch Road. We parked on the highway and began 
walking through the orchards, making a wide circle to come 
up behind the Creselli Ranch Meeting Hall. Don positioned 
himself well away from all the action, while I gained a 
position jat one of the windows. I peered into a hall 
packed with the heaviest of the county’s Rightwing element. 
The meeting was breaking up so I moved back to a wide- 
enough tree and waited. Two members of the then-present 
county board of supervisors left with a group of doctors and 
South County realtors. The last to leave was a small but 
very lethal group--Bill Regent, Telford and Bob, Dennis 
Comma (their computer expert), and Bob Vastland, a 
leading proponent of Jarvis-Gann. They stood talking 
together for a few minutes but I couldn’t hear what was 


-being said. Then Bob Vastland reached into his pocket and 


pulled out a package of cigarettes; a piece of paper fell 
unnoticed to the ground. After they had all left the ranch I 
quickly retrieved it and ran for the car with Don. Safely 
inside I took out the paper and discovered it to be an 
embossed business card. It read: 

Robert Vastland 

Board of Directors 

Bank of the Western Hemispheres Control Corp. Ltd. 

Freeport, Grand Bahamas 

When I turned the card over there was a phone number 
and the word “rock.” 

Next week, “Sticky Fingers.” 


Supes slash CETA jobs 


by Randlett Lawrence 


In its most drastic action to date, the new Board of 
Supervisors stashed 582 CETA positions from the county 
budget yesterday. The cuts, which represented 86 percent 
of the public service portion of the CETA program, were 
made in response to Congressional indecision on further 
funding of the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act. 

An appeal by Seaside Supervisor Gary Patton to fund the 
bulk of the positions for three months, with the hope that 
Congress will come through in time, was rejected by the 
board 4 to 1. In funding fewer positions for a longer period of 
time, the board has forced the closure of an undetermined 
number of community programs dependent on the CETA 
positions. Once dissolved, these programs will be unable to 
apply for future federal funds when and if they are 
forthcoming. 


First to feel the knife was Food and Nutrition Services. 
The agency, much maligned by the conservative majority 
on the board for its political activity, lost over $54,000 in 
CETA funds. A motion by Patton to continue aid for the 
Women’s Crisis Support Program went unheeded by the 
other supervisors as they tossed the reduced federal funds 
between agencies with no apparent forethought. 

The board’s allocations were made on the basis of a 
priority list drawn up by the executive director of the CETA 
program, Amanda Behe. Although there is anew CETA bill 
pending in the House-Senate conference committee, Behe 
testified that she was “planning in a vacuum...there is 
complete uncertainty about new federal guidelines.” 


Responding to a proposal by Patton to maintain support 
for the Santa Cruz Legal Clinic, Marilyn Liddicoat proclaimed, 
‘When Napoleon came to power the first thing he did was 
close the law schools.”’ Patton replied that he at least “was 
not trying to emulate Napoleon.”’ 


Jail in jeopardy 


by Randlett Lawrence 


The Board of Supervisors put itself in jeopardy of 
forfeiting 1.25 million federal dollars last Tuesday. A 
representative of the California Commission on Criminal 
Justice, which had allocated the money for the building of a 
new jail, urged “strong action on the part of the board to go 
ahead with the construction timetable”’ lest the county loose 
its federal grant by procrastinating beyond the deadline. He 
stated flatly that the commission would withdraw the money 
rather than see it go to the conversion of the county hospital 
into a jail, an idea the board continues to entertain. 


Conversion of the hospital into a jail has been a pet 
project of board Chairman Cecil Smith. Earlier this month 
an architectual and engineering firm was retained for $9100 
to do a preliminary cost estimate and feasibility study on the 
proposed conversion. Supervisors Patton and Forbus have 
been against the idea from the onset because the Emeline 
Street facility was built with funds from the Hill Burton Act, 
the intention of which was to promote public health care. If 
the facility ceases to provide health services, the county 
must reimburse the State and Federal governments in an 
amount approximately two-thirds of the assessed value of 
the facility or leave the building completely empty. 
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BALLOT MEASURE B 


—A HOUSEHOLD WORD? 


Rent stabilization on November ballot 


Landlords hire 
political pros 


In the second of our series on the housing crisis in Santa 
Cruz and local politics City on a Hill looks at Ballot 
Measure B, the rent stabilization initiative. 


by Randlett Lawrence 


‘A lot of tenants look upon themselves as captives of the 
_landlords, but that is not correct. They are captives only 
‘if they want to stay in Santa Cruz at a time when housing 

is short. They can always move.’’— Michael Ponza, spokes- 
person for Advocates for a Balanced Community, in opposi- 
tion to rent control. 

Proponents of ballot Measure B have so far declined to 
respond to such statements. They have chosen instead to 
limit their literature to decrying the severity of the housing 
crisis and extolling what they consider to be the merits of 
rent stabilization. 

Still, the proven power of the real estate interests (i.e. the 
recall) has not gone unnoticed. In hopes of undercutting 
owner opposition to rent stabilization, the authors of 
Measure B included several clauses designed to assure 
landlords a fair rate of return on their investment. — 

But the landlords were not appeased. They oppose the 
rent stabilization initiative and have hired a San Francisco 
based “political consulting firm” to fight it for them. Solem 
and Associates is the name of the firm. It specializes in rent 
control. 

The Santa Cruz Coalition Against Rent Control operates 
under the direction of Bernie Walp, a Solem and Associates 
employee. To date, the “coalition” has raised more money 
($11,000+) than Measure B’s backers plan to spent in the 
entire campaign. If Solem and Associates stay true to form, 
far more money will be spent in the ensuing weeks than in 
any Santa Cruz City referendum in history. 

According to Walp, Solem and Associates spent over 
$210,000 last year to defeat rent control initiatives in 
Berkeley and Madison, Wisc. By his own reckoning, Walp 
personally oversaw the spending of $130,000 in Berkeley, a 
“substantial amount” of which came from out of state 
sources. The initiatives in both cities were defeated. 


Measure B 


Ballot Measure B is a proposed charter amendment that 
will, if passed, establish a five person Rent Stabilization 
Board which will have the responsibility and authority to 
register rental units and make rent adjustments. After 
its passage the city council is empowered to compose the board 
by appointing two landlords, two tenants and one person 
who fits neither category. The appointees will make deci- 
sions only until the next general election when the five 
members of the the board will be elected by the public—in 
that way the board will be directly accountable to the 
people. 

In individual rent adjustments the board will consider 
such factors as operating costs, capital improvements, and 
landlord investment returns. Determination of fair rent will 
also include consideration of the landlords loan payments, 
equity, cash income, and appreciation or depreciation of the 
property. a 

General annual adjustments will aes account cost 
increases such as taxes, cost of living, general operating 


‘and may be declared inoperative when the vacancy rate 


expenses and other factors affecting all rental units. The 
power to make such across the board modifications is an 
innovative clause designed to reduce repetitious individual 
adjustments. 

Almost all rental housing in the city will be covered by the 
new law. The important exceptions are: 1) Newly construc- 
ted housing; 2) Buildings of three units or less if the owner 
lives in one of them; 3)Tourist housing, motels and hotels 
and 4) Church or government owned units. 

In order to relieve tenants of any hardship caused by the 
raising of rents in anticipation of Measure B’s passage, the 
initial rent adjustment will be made on the basis of rents in 
effect of April 15 of this year. 


The debate 


Advocates of rent stabilization say that it will stop rent 
price abuses by basing the level of rents on the concept of a 
fair rate of return rather than on whatever the market will 
bear. The market, as was explained in the first article of this 
series, is in a State of crisis with rents rising at record rates. 
and the vacancy rate at an infinitesimal 1.2 percent. 

Critics of rent stabilization scoff at the idea of a fair rate of 
return. When asked what arguments his group would use 
against rent stabilization, Bernie Walp replied that rent 
control has proven to be ineffective. ““Look at New York. 
The Bronx is like Dresden” (the ancient German city 
destroyed by U.S. bombers in W.W. II). ‘Its run down 


condition,” he continued, ‘‘is solely because of rent control.” 


Prepared in advance for such an argument, the Santa 
Cruz Housing Action Committee (SCHAC) distributed a 


flyer which replies on two counts. First, to compare New York | 


and Santa Cruz is absurd and second, even if it weren’t, 
New York’s urban blight ranks sixth in the nation behind 
five cities which have no form of rent control. 


Scare tactics 


“It is a scare tactic of the worst sort to equate Santa Cruz 
with New York City. Santa Cruz’s rent stabilization 
initiative bears little resemblance to the hodge podge of 
rules and regulations and rent freezes that have characterized 
New York City’s rent control laws over the past three 
decades,” reads a SCHAC brochure. 

Measure B is different from older east coast laws in that it 
exempts new housing, includes no mention of a rent freeze 


goes over 5 percent, the government established adequate 
minimum. 

Landlord groups and real estate organizations claim that 

‘rent control restricts landlord cash so that buildings will not 
be adequately maintained or repared. According to figures 
from the California Department of Housing and Community 
Development there is no correlation between rent con- 
trolled cities and a higher incidence of building neglect. 
SCHAC volunteers add that maintenance is one of the 
factors to be considered by the board when establishing 
rents, thereby providing landlords with an extra incentive to 
keep up their units. 

Traditionally one of the most powerful weapons in the 
anti-rent control was organized labor’s fear that rent control 
would discourage new construction and therefore threaten 
jobs. While Measure B explicitly exempts new housing 
from the jurisdiction of the Rent Stabilization Board, the 
Coalition Against Rent Control claims that the mere threat 
of rent control and its extension is enough to discourage new 
building. Taking exception to this position is the California 
AFL-CIO. The huge federation of unions has officially 
endorsed modern rent controls which exempt new construc- 
tion. 


Next week, the anti-speculation initiative, Measure A. 
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JUNIOR FACULTY MEMBERS 


QUESTION TENURE PROCESS 


by Christopher Marlowe 


“During this past winter quarter, the assistant professors 
in Literature met several times to discuss our mutual 
concerns as nontenured faculty facing review, and our 
dissatisfaction with many of the procedures the Board uses 
in the review process. While we discussed many possible 
alternatives to present practices, our major interest was not 
so much in any specific corrective as in a careful scrutiny of 
the process and an attempt by the Board as a whole to 
confront some of the procedural problems which seem to 
nurture, if they don’t create, real and felt inequities in 
individual cases.”’ 

So stated the first paragraph of a three page letter 
addressed to John Halverson, chairperson of the Literature 
Board. The letter was dated April 21, 1978 and signed by the 
following Assitant Professors: Kristine Brightenback, Crown, 
Anne Hiller, Merrill; Madeline Moore, Kresge; Loisa 
Nygaard, Crown; Mary Kay Orlandi, Stevenson; Paul 
Skenazy, College V; and Lynn Sukenick, College V. 
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The tenure system was originally created in order to 
insure job security for professors and remove the threat of 
dismissal due to political views. Candidates for tenure are 
evaluated over an eight year period. A midterm evaluatién 
is given at the end of four years. Assistant professors are 
tenure candidates. Associate professors are tenured faculty 
members. 

Tenure subcommittees are created by the Board and 
College of the candidate. Their recommendations are 
passed on to the Budget Committee of the Academic Senate 
where they are likewise evaluated. The final decision is 
made by the chancellor. 

Because the tenure subcommittees of the Boards and 
Colleges are comprised of the candidate’s peers, the 
evaluation process is highly secretive in order to maintain 
confidentiality. 

The letter, written by the untenured members of the 
Literature Board, goes on to deal with the problems that are 


Halverson, memos 


and statistics 


Student Lobby position open 


: by Ben Slay 
Tuesday, October 31 is the last day to apply for the 


position of legislative affairs co-director of the UC Student 
Lobby. The two year, $860 per month position involves 
such responsibilities as administration of the Sacramento 
office and supervision of Student Lobby volunteer interns 
and other staff. 

“The co-directorship provides a current UC student or 
recent graduate with an excellent opportunity to be involved 


in statewide student government and gain practical experience 
and exposure to the legislative process,” said Phylise 
Smith, outgoing co-director. - 

The Student Lobby works in the legislature under 
guidance from the Student Body President’s Council, a 
subcommittee of which will choose the new co-director. 
Those interested in applying should send a complete 
resume, writing sample and five references to: Selection 
Process Co-director, UC Student Lobby, 926 J Street, 
Suite 522, Sacramento, 95815. 


Holiday celebration Sunday 


by Adam Teitelbaum 


Jews throughout the world will be praying for peace this 
Sunday night with the celebration of Rosh Hashanah, the 
Jewish new year. With the sounding of the shofar (ram’s 
horn), the year 5739 will be ushered in. 

Ten days later, on the evening of Tuesday, October 10, 
Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement will begin. Y om 
Kippur is observed by fasting until nightfall Wednesday to 
focus one’s attention on spiritual rather than material 
aspects of life. 


Eveining services for both holidays will be held at 6:30 
p.m. at Student Music East. Morning services are held at 
Temple Beth El, 920 Bay Street at 10:00 a.m. Services are 
led by Rabbi Rick Litvak. 

“The themes of the two holidays are self-awareness, 
creative self change and growth, spiritual sensitivity, and 
commitment to a life of fulfillment of Jewish values,” said 
Rabbi Litvak. 

Attendance in all University classes for both holidays is 
optional. 


created by the secrecy that surrounds the procedures and 
selection of the subcommittees. Pointing to policies that 
already exist in other Boards and Colleges, the authors of 
the letter suggest other options. These include: “participation 
of assistant professors in the selection of subcommittees or 
as members of subcommittees,” establishment of a “standard” 
committee which would be responsible for evaluation of all 
candidates, (presently a different committee composed of 
three members exists for each tenure candidate), expansion 
of the number of subcommittee members, and the option of 
selection/rejection of one member. 
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Next,:the letter offers suggestions intended to correct the 
apparent inequities that result from the selection of “outside 
readers”and the evaluation of “outside letters.” (“Outside 
readers:;.are eminent scholars in the tenure candidate’s field 
who are..asKed to, read, evaluate, and comment on the 
candidate’s published work. Their responses comprise 
“outside letters.””) The assistant professors recommend that 
“care should be taken to equalize the number of letters 
solicited,” “‘substantive use should be made of the lists of 
names submitted by the candidate,” ‘“‘candidate’s material 
(should) be forwarded to the outside readers as early as 
possible,” and **(the candidates) be apprised of the Board’s 
range of selection of possible outside readers—a list of, say, 
20 names....”” 

Next, the letter addressed the evaluation of teaching 
excellence. (Such an evaluation comprises only one of four 
areas considered in the course of a tenure candidate’s 
evaluation. The other three are excellence of research, 
university service, and community service.) 

The letter argues that certain courses place unequal 
exigencies upon professors. These courses include: “‘service 
courses” (e.g., large survey courses that attract many 
stud_nts and thus require coaching of teaching assistants 
and a greater amount of incompletes than usual thus 

vrolonging a work into the following quarter), courses 
outside a teacher’s field of research, foreign language 
courses, and finally, independant studies and senior theses. 

Although the letter does not argue that these points are 
not taken into consideration during the tenure evaluative 
process, it does state that ‘““The Board...(is not) consistent in 

its criteria for promotion.” The letter requests that more 
criteria be established or specified for evaluation. Greater 
feedback on the importance of work-in-progress, substanti- 
ation of selected and endorsed criticisms, and greater 
communication, especially at the mid-career review, are 
offered as possible and desirable alternatives to the present 
evaluative system. 

The letter ends as it began, questioning the secrecy which 
shrouds the:tenure process. ‘It involves...mystery which is 
allowed ‘tosveil the procedure as a whole...Ultimately the 
assistant professors call for a greater degree of ‘candor’ and 
communication so that associate professors may serve as 
“guide(s) as well as judge(s).” 


Next week, an analysis of the proposed alternatives. 
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“UCSC COMMITTEE ON ARTS AND LECTUR 
PRESENTS 


FALL ’78 


STUDENT 


PHOTO 
SPECIAL 


COLOR PRINTS 
SLIDES & MOVIES 


A LECTURE BY © 


JANE FONDA 
“CALIFORNIA AFTER JARVIS” 
UCSC PERFORMING ARTS THEATER 


FRIDAY 29 SEPTEMBER 8PM 
RESERVED SEATING 
$2.50 STUDENTS/ELDERS $4 GENERAL 


SPECIAL NOTE: TICKETS WILL GO ON SALE 
TO UC STUDENTS, FACULTY, AND STAFF 
ON SEPTEMBER 21 AND TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC 
ON SEPTEMBER 25. TICKETS WILL BE AVAILABLE 
AT THE UCSC BOX OFFICE ONLY. 
Se 


KODACOLOR ROLLS 


DEVELOPED & PRINTED 
12 exposure $1.99 
24 & 20 erosune $2.99 


MOVIES & SLIDES 


KODACHROME/EKTACHROME 
OR COMPATIBLE FILM 


BMM & SUPER 8 MOVIES 
20 EXPOSURE SLIDES 
36 O8OEXP. SLIDES 
36 exp. sunes $2.30 


BMM & SUPER 8 MOVIES 
20 EXPOSURE SLIDES $1.19 


CONCERT BY 
USTAD ALI AKBAR KHAN, 
SAROD 
WITH ZAKIR HUSSAIN, 


: TAB 
UCSC PERFORMING ARTS THEATER 
SATURDAY SEPTEMBER 30 8PM 
RESERVED SEATING 
$2.50 STUDENTS/ELDERS $4 GENERAL 


A 


OCTOBER 6 
ALBEE DIRECTS ALBEE 
TWO ONE-ACT PLAYS: 
COUNTING THE WAYS AND LISTENING 


OCTOBER 12-14 
DOUGLAS DUNN AND DANCERS 


NOVEMBER 3 
OREGON 
Sc arg a EL tea) 
TICKETS ARE AVAILABLE AT THE UCSC BOX 
OFFICE (429-2159), SANTA CRUZ BOX OFFICE 
(427-1984), SAN JOSE BOX OFFICE (246-1160), 
SALINAS BOX OFFICE, MONTEREY BOX OFFICE, 
SAGE MUSIC (WATSONVILLE), SATISFIED EAR 
(APTOS), WALLACE’S (SCOTTS VALLEY), PRESIDIO 
(MONTEREY), FORT ORD, CABRILLO COLLEGE. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT THE 
AL OFFICE 429-2826 
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AND NOW...COW POWERI 
F 


by David Arenson 


WAIT TILL THEY file their study lists packets: One 
observer noted that a large number of new students, armed 
with their schedules of classes, attended classes when 
school began last Thursday. This is not unusual, but many 
of them. showed up at classes scheduled for Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. Dumbfounded at not finding 
instructors, TA’s etc., some of them reportedly converged 
on various faculty offices demanding to know why classes 
scheduled for Mondays, etc. were not held that Thursday. 
Those who are still confused are reportedly being enrolled 
in Remedial Birth of a Poet. 

THE COURSE REVIEW continues to sell well, despite 
the concern of one administrator that the graphic for College 
Five (page 47) detracts from the “‘utility’’ of the book. That 
all depends on what you use it for and as far as I know, no 
one from College Five has complained. 

SPEAKING OF administrators, one or another of them 
has a fast one on us. You may remember the referendum last 
spring in which the business office practically begged us to 
turn out and vote yes on the proposal to increase our transit 
fees. We were told in certain terms that unless over 50 
percent of all students voted, with two-thirds voting in favor, 
the fee increase proposal would automatically fail and the 
“present level” of bus service would not be maintained. 

As it turned out, only 41 percent voted, 94 percent of 
those voting in favor. It could then logically be assumed that 
the measure failed because less than the required 50 percent 
voted. Wrong! We had yet to reckon with the creative 
minds of some administrators who recently requested that 
the Regents approve the transit fee increase;‘explaining in a 
letter that because the chancellor did not specifically 
authorize the SO percent rule, it really didn’t matter that less 
than 50 percent voted. (Apparently, under university rules 


the chancellor must specifically authorize such things if 


they are to be binding.) 

_ The way this issue was handled brings up some 
interesting questions: Why were we threatened with a cut in 
bus service unless a majority of us voted overwhelmingly to 
increase our fees when the rule about “majority voting 
overwhelmingly” was apparently not binding? Could this 
have been a shrewd political tactic to scare us into 
Supporting a measure we might otherwise think twice 
about—particularly since students’ rejected a similar pro- 


posal in March of 1975? Or is this just a case of 


incompetence in which someone forgot to get the chancellor 
to specifically authorize the referendum, and lo and behold 
a majority didn’t vote so it’s not binding anyway and gosh, it 
sure is fortunate we didn’t get the chancellor to authorize it” 
There's something smelly about the way this issue was 
handled and interested people might, for a start, call 
Administrative Assistant Peter Wilson at x2901 and ask 
him for an explanation. 

ON TO SOMETHING more pleasant: The weekly 
crime report, submitted to us by UCSC Police Officer John 
Barker, shows a rash of thefts from lockers at the East Field 
House—three wallets stolen from unlocked lockers within 
four days. An unsecured bike was stolen at Stevenson and a 


demented, dastardly person took a road sign near Kresge. 
But have no fear, new students. the last mass murderer in 
Santa Cruz was arrested about four years ago and we 
haven't had a bus hijacking since the summer of 1977. 
LAST YEAR we ran a piece by a student named Steve 
Belling in which he explained that he was dropping out of 
school because of what he felt to be crimes committed by the 
University of California (nuclear labs, South Africa invest 
ments, etc.). Assemblyman John Vasconcellos xeroxed the 
article and circulated it among his colleagues with the 
question, “Here's a person of courage. What shall we do?” 
He sent us two answers he received and according to 
Assemblyman Walt Ingalls, “We should let this idealistic 
young man join the labor fdrce for a few years—then 
perhaps he would better appreciate the taxpayer supported 
indolent life of Regents’ Scholar at a UC campus. As for his 
moral concerns, I salute his idealism and encourage his 
experience in the real world.” And according to Assem- 
blyman Leroy Greene, Belling should “‘have the courage to 
recognize where his head is at and reject his fuzzyheaded 
thinking. A dream world is where one dreams. The real 
world is where one lives.” 
But what is the real world without dreams? 
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WOMEN’S PROGRAM 
AIDS RE-ENTRY 


: : In 1972 Olga Euben, then Academic Preceptor of 
By Corinne Harris College 8—now counselor of the Academic Re-Entry 
Students not fitting the traditional 18 to 22-year-old age Program, became advisor to the first re-entering students in 
range are a growing phenomenon on college campuses the new college. In working with them she became aware of 
throughout the country. These are people who, for anumber the special difficulties encountered by women returning to 
of reasons, discontinued their formal education and are now _ school at an institution geared to the needs of the typical 18- 
returning to academia both on a full time and part time year-old student. Over the next five years as the numbers of 
basis. re-entry women increased, Olga developed an extensive. 
The Academic Re-Entry Program was established this network of resources and information to help smooth the 
summer to help these non-traditional students return to path of their education. The population of re-entry students 
school. It offers a possible reduced fee structure for part- grew steadily until there were over 400 women 25 and older 
time students and many academic support services. Under at UCSC. 
the umbrella of the Academic Re-Entry Program, the Olga’s many presentations and proposals and the efforts 
Women’s Re-Entry Program exists as aresourcefor women of the Women’s Re-Entry Collective, coordinated by Kathy 
to develop their talents and interests while here at the McEntee, impressed the campus administrators with the 
university and provides a wealth of information and services significance of the proportion of re-entry women in the 
relevant to all phases of university life from pre-admissions student population and the Women’s Re-Entry Program 
counseling to career planning. Academic support services was officially funded in December 1976. 
include counseling and orientation, tutoring, speakers pro- 
grams, the Re-Entering Women’s Seminar, and the Math 
Without Anxiety Class. The Children’s Program, support 
groups, financial aid workshops, drop-in lunches, potluck 
dinners, film series, evenings of poetry and women’s 
cultural events are among the personal support services 
offered by the program. There is also an outreach component 
of the program which makes contact with junior colleges and 
community women to inform them of the alternatives 
available at UCSC. se 


This year, Olga remains the director of the program. 
There is a new coordinator—Corinne Harris, and two work- 
Study students—Alice Rubio and Jane Stanley. In room 
224 of Clark Kerr Hall is the Women’s Re-Entry Center—a 
lounge and office. It is open every day Monday thru Friday 
from 9-5. The program began this year with an orientation 
program accomodating 125 new re-entering woman. These 
women join the growing number of re-entry women at 
UCSC, making the total enrollment this year close to 550. 
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international military surplus clothing 
| All-American military surplus clothing 
All-American clothing : 
Endearing clothing accessories 
Bags (see Day, Duffie, Shoulder, Hand, etc.) 
Glasses (see Wine and Sun) 
Wet magazi 


Eclecticism (see Basic Exchange) 


Foreign Car Parts 


USED-REBUILT-NEW 


ATTENTION! 

We're new in Santa Cruz - DO YOU 
OWN A FOREIGN CAR? LOOKING FOR 
HARD TO FIND PARTS? ABC OF SANTA 
CRUZIS YOURANSWER. 

USED, REBUILT, or NEW, “fromanutor 
bolt to a complete engine” and at very 
reasonable prices! We have old emblems, 
decals, and the little goodies that make the 
difference in performance and appearance. 

1720 B Commercial Way Santa Cruz,CA.95065 
Ph. 462-2020 


The store for creative browsers. Open for your review 
Monday through Saturday, 10-5:30 


BxX\|BASIC 
EXCHANGE 


703 FRONT STREET SANTA CRUZ 
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FEDERAL 


The Credit Union’s 
full range of “ps 
including loanS; ~~ 


savings, Share Draft 


RS 


Accounts, and Direct 
Deposit arrangements 
are available at the 
University office in 
the Carriage House. 


43 SANT, 


PARKING IS AVAILABLE 


10% DISCOUNT WITH THIS AD! WS 


BAAS RCS 
ALL UNIVERSITY EMPLOYEES 


ARE ELIGIBLE TO JOIN 
THE SANTA CRUZ COUNTY TEACHERS 


At creo’ 


Santa Cruz County Teachers 
Federal Credit Union 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


COMMITTEE VAC ANCIES—If yo are interested in serving on any of 
the following committees. please come to the Vice Chancellor— 
Student Affairs Office. 260 Central Services to fill out an application. 
Application deadline ix Friday. October 12. 1978. Openings: Committer 
on Arts and Lectures for a Cowell. Crown. Merrill. Krenge. Oakes. 
College Vill and Graduate student; Arts and Gallery Committee for two 
students; Ethnic Studiex Committee for two students: Instructional 
Improvement Taxk Force for one student with a Natural Sciences 
major: Media Council for two students: Student Conduct Committee 
for one student: Financial Aid Committee for one nophomore. one 
junior and one senior: Food Service Committee for two students at 
large plus a representatvie from Cowell/Stevennon. Crown/Merrill and 
College V: Space Committee for one student: Energy and Water 
Conservation Committee for one student: Handicapped Committee for 
five studnets: Curriculum Committee for two students: Resources 
Priorities Committee for one student: Academic Vice Chancellor 
Advisory /Search Committee for one student: Committer on Affirmative 
Action for two students: Committee on Education Abroad Program for 
two students: Committee on Instructional Services for three students: 
and Committee on the Library for two students. 
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Imported Clothing 
and Gifts 
4 | New Arrivals from Auroville, India 


Silk Bags and Chinese Shoes 
for Adults and Children 


2046 NORTH PACIFIC 
NEAR THE CORNER OF RIVER ST. 


425/7314 


CREDIT UNION 


NEW DAYS & HOURS: 


%, 


Monday thru Friday 
9:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 


UCSC 427-0888 


SOQUEL MAIN OFFICE 
476/3240 


HIGH DIVIDENDS ON SAVINGS 
CALL AHEAD FOR FURTHER CONVENIENCE 
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STAFF'S CHANCE 


by Christopher Marlowe 


Well, now that all of or new freshmen and junior 
transfers have happily and calmly gotten past those three 
restful and generally peaceful days of orientation, here in this 
most western spot of the continental US, let me offer a brief 
scenario of what those days might have entailed. Or was it 
the other way around?......... 

CHARACTERS: A, anyone who looks as if they know 
UCSC like the back of their backgammon set. B, anyone 
who looks totally lost. 

A: (cheerfully and enthusiastically) Hi! Welcome. Hey, you 
look totally lost. Maybe I can confuse uh,...help you. My 
name’s A which you can easily read on the white name tag 
which is presently stuck to my lapel which reads “HI, my 
name’s A”’. Just helping you out in case you haven’t learned 
to read yet. 
B: (totally befuddled) I’m looking for the Social Science 
building. 
A: AH. Yes. The S.S. building. 
B: (jumping four feet into the air, face deathly pale) What?’ 
A: (all in good fun) HA. HA. Don’t worry just a joke, you 
know. Didn't know if you were a Marxist or not. HA. HA, 
since it’s not indicated on your name tag. Especially since 
you aren’t wearing a name tag. But getting back to irreality. 
(whispering) The Social Sciences’ building doesn’t really 
exist. It’s really Clark Kerr Hall—named after a former 
president of UC (more intrigue). But then, it’s not actually 
called Clark Kerr Hall since it hasn’t been dedicated yet. 
But it’s rumoured that they can’t dedicate the building since 
a bottle breaking against one of the corners of the building is 
apt to make the whole thing collapse. Besides Clark Kerr 
doesn’t like champagne which is the drink they decided to 
waste for the dedication ceremonies. In addition certain 
students are now staging a sit-in demanding that funds be 
allotted to install telephone booths around the building and 
rename it Clark Kent Hall. Of course funding for the booths 
is being held up by Clark Kerr even though he’s no longer 
president and never even watched Superman when he was a 
kid. Hum, what did you ask me? 
B: Is there a toilet close by? 
A: Why, yes, of course. Just follow me. We’ll go into 
Central Services here and...oh, my...there’s a line for the 
toilet. I hate to ask but...uh...is it really urgent? You see if it's 
urgent you take number from the red box and it if isn’t urgent 
you take a number from the white box. 
B: It’s urgent. 
A: Fine, here you are. Number 33. Now, we might as well 
sit down. Let’s see, what else can I tell you? Ah, yes... 
probably wondering why everyone’s walking against the 
direction indicated by those arrows. Simple explanation. 
All explained in your orientation booklet. ( again whispering 
secretive) You see, those really aren’t arrows! They're the 
markings of the blue footed pigeons which the chancellor 
keeps in his office upstairs. They get taken for walk once a 
day. Did you read about that in the booklet? 
B: I didn’t get a booklet. 


A: Hum...no booklet (quickly)... that’s probably because 
you didn’t get a study list packet because you probably 
didn’t get a registration card because you probably didn’t 
complete the medical form because you didn’t have a 
physical because you didn’t have any money. We can take 
care of that. (Grabbing new student by the arm) Let’s go! 
B: (panicky) Where are we going? 
A: To the Health Center. C’mon. 
B: Why? 
A: For your physical, you have to have a tuberculosis test. 
B: Have they got toilets? 
A: Certainly. 

(Arriving at Health Center.) 
A: Now fill out this form. 
B: (discouraged) For the toilet!? 
A: (getting impatient) Fill out name. address, and b/day. 
B: But I don’t want to soak my feet. 

(Nurse appears) 
Nurse: Mr. B, please follow me. 

(Nurse and B disappear, several seconds later Nurse 
reappears alone.) 


Nurse: No pointin waiting sir. This new student will need 
ten weeks rest. : 


THE END (or is it??) 
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Firefighters converge on UCSC blaze 


by Lee McGloughlin and Dan Pulcrano 


A quick response by area fire fighters saved homes and 
tree groves from destruction by a fast-spreading brush fire 
on the outskirts of UCSC Saturday afternoon. Damage 
from the blaze was limited to an abandoned barn and a 10 
acre patch of horse-grazing land near Western Drive. 

A thick grey column of smoke could be seen for miles, and 
sirens screamed as engine companies from as far away as 
Corralitos responded to calls. The cooperative efforts of 
units from the city, county, university, and California 
Division of Forestry contained the flames just yards away 
from area homes. The CDF alone responded with one 
bulldozer, seven engines, an air controller, two air tankers, a 
helicopter and two ranger units. Volunteers aiding in the 
efforts have been credited with doing ‘one helluva job.” 

As the fire began to scorch eucalyptus trees encircling the 
grassland, a graphic scene was painted by low-flying CDF 
aircraft that dropped clouds of Borade, an orange-red fire 
retardant. A helicopter followed, salting the trees with a 
white, powdery substance. 

Fire officials report that the fire started “accidentally.” It 
may be no coincidence that Saturday had been the hottest 
day of 1978—reportedly 99 degrees in the Shade. 


CAFE & 
RESTAURANT < 


SUNNYSIDE 


MEDITE RRANE 
HOMEMADE DE 
Ome 


AN MEALS 
SSERTS 
ettes, Sandy 


eer 


415 SEABRIGHT 
Breakfast 7 a.m.-1 p.m.(Closed Tuesday) . 
Dinner & AFTERHOURS 6& p.m.-1 a.m. 
Closed Tuesday and Wednesday 
Breakfast 7 a.m.-1 p.m. 


DRINE ON OVER IO 


KINKO 


NO MINIMUM 


Over-nite Orders 


509 CEDAR 425/1177 
506 SOQUEL 425/7722 


Drew Kleibrink, who lives on the now-charred 15-acre 
ranch with his family and three horses is suspicious 
however. “‘I suspect arson,” he stated as he watched fire 
fighters battling burning clumps of brush. The former- 
Cornell student cited the speed with which the fire spread as 
the reason for his suspicion. Kleibrink added that his 


BOOK 


parents’ antiwar activities and his own anti-nuclear senti- 
ments may have been motives for arson. 

Fire officials, however, have “completely ruled out” the 
possibility of arson. 

No figures have been released on the cost of estinguishing 
the blaze, though it was “extremely expensive.” 


BARTER BEGINS 


Well, it’s off to a slow start, but heaven knows, even 
Lincoln took a little time to get ahead. 

That's the Used Book Exchange, of course. Offering 
about 30 books in varying categories, the Exchange began 
operation Tuesday on the floor of the McHenry Library 
patio-foyer. 

The student-run service intends to survive on the circula- 
tion of used books, in that way providing an alternative to 
Bay Tree Bookstore. Students are to bring old books of any 
subject to the library weekday mornings between 8 and 10 


“Palace 


Ant Supplies 


Kf FOLLOW 
THE GREAT EGRET 
SEE US FOR A GREAT 
DEAL! | 
ASK FOR STUDENT | 


DISCOUNT CARD 


1308 Pacific Ave. 
Next to 
Jackson's Bootery 
‘427-1770 

FREE PARKING BOTH LOCATIONS 


2647 41st Ave. Soquel! 
(Across from K-Mart) 


476-3799 


Logos 


BOOKS & RECORDS 
1117 Pacific Avenue 
Santa Cruz, California 95060 
426-2106 
@ 


We pay cash or trade for good books 


and records in reasonable condition. 


Open Every Day 


Used books have the same words-- 
and cost less!! 


a.m., preferably, but the exchange is open all day from 8 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Students can sell their books through the 
service for whatever price they decide. Ananda Marga and 
the other coordinators ask only for seven percent of the sale 
price to pay for the operation. 

Besides making money for themselves by selling books, 
students will be able to save money through the purchase of 
used books circumventing the commissions of middlemen. 
But, Marga points out, “without student participation, the 
store won't have any books to sell.” 


FREE 


CATALOG of COLLEGIATE RESEARCH 
Over 10,000 listings! All subjects. 
Send NOW for this FREE catalog. 
(offer expires Dec. 31, 1978) 
Send to: COLLEGIATE RESEARCH 
P.O. Box 84396, Los Angeles, CA. 90073 


LIBRARY COPY SERVICE 
XEROX & BINDING 
ON CAMPUS AT 
COMPETITIVE PRICES 
Any Size CASH JOBS WELCOME 
DISSERTATION &THESIS 


SPECIALISTS = 


= 
( . 
non-profit & self-supporting 


McHENRY LIBRARY 


429-2919]: 


HAIRCUTS WITH LOVE 


SOQUEL HAIR PORT 
2815 PORTER ST. 
SOQUEL ¥*® 475/8555 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT W/ STUDENT LD. 
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EDITORIAL 


The local UFW strike 


Change is slow in coming about, especially when it concerns 
the relationship between farm and farmhand. The hours are long, 
the days endless, and to an urban dweller, the sweat-sealed dirt 
intolerable. It is a life some would never leave and some can 
never leave. There are many who are very thankful to Cesar 
Chavez and his United Farm Workers’ Union for making 
agricultural work a slight bit more advantageous for the soil 
toiler. 

North of Santa Cruz, along the coast near Pescadero, nea 
20 new members of the union are fighting for the small gains of 
job security, pension and medical benefits, and other less 
tangible items which might be grouped under “respect.” It seems 
that the UFW is asking no more of Campbell Soups’ Pacific 
Mushroom Farm than what is already guaranteed to workers at 
many other similar farms. While the dirt, sweat, and strain of 
working the land can never be overcome, the life of the 
farmworker can be made a lot more tolerable with the addiction 
of contractual arrangements for such things as job security and 
health care. Participation of the more fortunate public, through 
observance of the Campbell Soup boycott, is essential for an 
early UFW victory. We urge the community to support the 
mushroom farm workers. 


We want your minds 


We're still looking for interested writers and since we know 
that not everyone is an I.F. Stone or a Shakespeare, we’ve 
established a program for those interested in improving their 
journalistic skills. Cliff Welch, our copy editor, will be at the 
Stonehouse on Mondays between 2:30 and 5, and between 8 and 
midnight to help those interested in writing stories and other 
“things for the Press. If you can’t make it on Monday, Cliff will be 
there on Tuesdays as well, from 7 to 11 p.m. 

We also want your arms and fingers. Employment oppor- 
tunities for actual money are still available in areas such as 
production, typesetting, and circulation management. Stop by 
Student Employment at Central Services for an application and 
So so quickly. Work study students are particularly welcome. 


Staff meeting Friday, 3 p.m. 
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CHANCELLOR REPLIES 
Dear Editor: 


The City on a Hill is certainly entitled to 
its view and its editorial position concerning 
the leasing of the Porter-Sesnon property. 
However, I believe that the position of the 
Board of Regents in this matter has not 
been adequately represented. 

Briefly, the Regents’ position, as I under- 
stand it, is that the judgement between the 
desirability of open space or of develop- 
ment on their property in Santa Cruz 
County is not within their province of 
expert decision. Unless one reflexly assumes 
that open space is always good and devel- 
opment is always bad, the question is, in 
each instance, debatable. Official local 
bodies exist—the County Board of Super- 
visors and the Regional Coastal Commis- 
sion—to make such judgements, in the 
light of local conditions. 

The developers, in this case, have indi- 
cated that a considerable portion of the 


-proposed conference center will be left as 


open space and that the beach will remain 
available for public use. Under the terms of 
their agreement they have two years to 
convince, throught the Environmental 
Impact Report process, the responsible 
local offical bodies that their proposal is, 
on balance, a desirable one. The official 


bodies ill presumably consider among other . 


factors, alternative uses of the property, 
including the possible purchase of a state 
park, if that proves to be a real possibility. 
Those who have quetions regarding the 
proposed development will have full oppor- 
tunity to present their case during the 
environmental impact hearings. If the de- 
velopers cannot secure the appropriate 
permits within two years, their lease lapses. 
I certainly do not always agree with the 
actions of the Board of Regents; in this 
instance however, their approach seems 
reasonable. 
Sincerely yours, 
Robert L. Sinsheimer 
Chancellor 


RENT CONTROL 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing in regards to Propositions A 
and B which will be on the November 
ballot. People living in the city of Santa 
Cruz are experiencing a sever housing 
crisis. Rental costs have tripled since 1970 
and in recent years the price of rentals has 
increased 20 per cent annually. Eighty per 
cent of city residents cannot afford the 
average newly constructed house and most 
are forced to rent. The vacancy rate is less 
than two per cent and the serious housing 
shortage together with the rapid increase in 
rental costs has produced a situation of 
great hardship for many low-/ and middle- 
income people. In 1976 51 per cent of the 
people living in Santa Cruz earned less 
than $8000 a year and homeownership 
had dropped in 1976 to 49.5 per cent of the 
city’s dwelling units. . 

Most Santa Cruz renters are officially 
poor according to United States Depart- 
ment of Labor guidelines. I know of persons 
whose rents have been increased by as 
much as $100 a month since Proposition 
13 was passed. Housing should be consi- 
dered a basic human need, not a commodity 


to speculate in for exorbitant profit. Satis- 
fying genuine human needs rather than 
greed and maximum profit should be the 
values on which this society functions. 

Proposition A would create a documen- 
tary transfer tax and require short term 
housing speculators in the city to pay a stiff 
transfer tax if they buy and sell housing in 
less than four years. The anti-speculation 
tax would take the profit out of short-term 
real estate speculation and the tax would 
not affect responsible investors. Proposition 
Bis concerned with stabilizing rents through 
the public election of a five member board 
that would regulate rent levels for most 
rental housing in Santa Cruz. It would 
allow the landlord a fair return on their 
investment and adjust the rents according 
to taxes, cost of living, general operating 
costs and attempt to stop exorbitant rent 
increases. 

Rent control is not the same as a rent 
freeze and stabilizing rents would take into 
consideration both the interests of tenants 
and landlords. Rent control administration 
would be self-supporting through annual 
property owner registration fees of ap- 
proximately $10 per unit. ~ 

Propositions A and B were created in an 
attempt to solve the extreme housing short- 
age and skyrocketing rents in Santa Cruz. I 
hope that renters and homeowners will 
carefully consider the issue and their own 
interest when they vote in November. 

Thank you, 
Robert De Bolt 


WASTEWATER 


Dear Editor: 

The time for pulling the wool off our 
eyes is now. The soon to be proposed 
“County Wastewater Plan,” is a disgrace- 


ful accomodation to waste and not with. 


due consideration to water planning. 

The so called new plan just adds more 
chemicals to a /arger wasteload and pumps 
it even further out to sea. This is not the 
innovative and appropriate technology 
needed for our county. 

A linear flow loss of recyclable water 
and nutrients is the basic fault of this 
proposed Wastewater Plan that can unfor- 
tunately be put in the wastepaper basket. 

It cost less to save this unrealized natural 
resource, then it does throw it away. 

Call for a Public Hearing on this matter, 
(425-2201), and stop the loss of valuable 
nutrients that should be returned to the 
soils of Santa Cruz. 

A Ben Lomond resident, Tony Ryals, 
author of “Flush It Back To The Farm,” is 
prepared to work with interested members 
of the community in forming a more appro- 
priate Wastewater Plan. 

Systems have been designed to recycle 
water right in your own home, through 
your garden, the greenbelts,etc. In fact 
there is no reason that California is dry for 
the summer when solar powered biotertiary 


- treatments of drip irrigated wastewater can 


keep the south green all year round. 
The business of selling water will cam- 


paign against these more appropriate tech- © 


nologies, the same way they are able to get 
a city to pay for water they didn’t even use 


' during the drought. 


A well managed watershed does not 
need to have herbicides, pesticides or 
fumigants dropped on it either so you have 


cont. on page 26 


LOPINION. 


by John S. Selby 


At the beginning of every school year, a publication 
called the “Course Review” is sold at the university 
bookstore, its writing and printing costs subsidized by the 
Task Force for Instructional Improvement. The intention of 
the journal is to aid students in selecting classes by printing 
the reactions pf others who have taken the classes in the 


review forms filled out by students during the last meeting of 
a class, which are generallyadministered in a hasty manner. 
Invariably many students, pressed for time at quarter’s end, 
do not take the time to actually write an evaluation such as 
they will receive from their instructor, but prefer to circle 
numbers which rate the degree of teachfng worth, and 
course-work interest which the class offered them. 

The problems that are inherent in this system of course 
review are representative of the problems of a student 
community—its continually shifting population and conse- 
quent lack of stable credibility. For instance, the staff of the 
“Course Review” is changing every year, with perhaps one 
student carrying over from the previous year’s staff. The 
course review form which is distributed in the classes does 
not really evolve, and from year to year the general student 
body does nothing, by consensus, to change it. It should be 
noted with reassurance, however, that this year’s staff has 
proposed a change in the course review form, as well as the 
introduction of a professor’s feedback about the nature and 
progress of the class. 

When students’ course review forms are administered, it 
is as an optional afterthought to the teaching and learning 
experience rather than as an integral part of it. Some students 
fail to fill out the form at all, or, encouraged by the 
anonymity which the form allows them, may use the writing 
of a deprecatory evaluation as a means of vindication 
against a professor with whom they have not agreed. 

Exchanging ideas about the learning process can be 
advantageous to both a teacher and a student. If students 
were given the course evaluation forms at the beginning of a 
class instead of at the end, then they might have the time to 
think about what they will write, and make a valuable 
analysis of what occurred during the quarter. They could 
participate more actively in the shaping of the educational 
process of the university and reflect upon the dynamics of 
learning. 

I suggest that the writing of a course review by students be 
required of them, just as a professor must write evaluations 
for students. One of the main, inherited problems of the 
““Course Review” is lack of student input and consequently 
its questionable veracity in appraisals of courses, due to 
insufficient representation from the class. In addition, I 


previous year. The review is a compilation of the course © 
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Student apathy flaws Course Review 


believe that allowing students to evaluate courses anony- 
mously is not only unfair to the instructors (whom students 
often mistake as the personification of an entire class 
experience, forgetting their own responsibility in making 
their education worthwhile), but it is also detrimental to 
what should be the purpose of the students’ course review: 
to assess not only the professor’s contribution, but also that 
of the students, and through the expression of their reflec- 
tions upon what transpired in the classroom, to openly offer 
praise or positive criticism. 


In this way, there could be a healthy exchange of thought 
between students and professors that would serve to 
improve the value of classes, as well as allow the student 


Cadaver Party 
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population to affect improvements in education by the active 
contribution of their response. As it is, we often drift through 
college passively, feeling apathetic or ineffectual, unable to 
make changes in the system. It seems that if students should 
want to be able to validate a professor’s outstanding 


teaching qualities in the face of losing him to the publish-or- - 
perish syndrome, they could have no better proof of that 
person’s worth than a rave review on file from the majority 


of his students. And until every student becomes committed 
to conscientiously evaluating their courses in writing (or at 
least by not failing to fill out the forms which indicate 
percentile ratings of response), then the ““Course Review” 


will remain essentially flawed, unuseful and unfair to some ° 


professors. 


shoots for respectability 


by Dan Golden 


Are you one of the many UCSC students who don’t give a 
damn about important news and issues? If so, you'll be 
surprised to know that there is a new political party on 
campus that cares even less than you do. 

The Cadaver Party of Santa Cruz was founded by those 
with “‘a complete disregard for human life.”” According to 
UCSC Chairperson Webster Hogeland, “Caring is for 
nurds, so why bother?” Hogeland went on to describe the 
Cadaver Party as “the fastest growing political movement 
in the area.” He added that the party would prove to be the 
wave of the future. 

“One only needs to look at what’s going on in Nicaragua 
or East Oakland to realize that Cadavers have the most 
articulate voice today,” said Hogeland. He pointed out that 
if the dead had not been denied their voting rights, “Santa 
Cruz wouldn’t be in the mess it is today.” 

Currently, Cadaver Party honchos are calling for the 
immediate construction of a nuclear power plant on the 
Santa Cruz Boardwalk. Hogeland claimed that such a 
project would add aesthetic value to the area and suggested 
that amusement rides be a built-in feature. Such a plan 
would provide jobs and a boom in tourism. 

The party is planning a nitrites banquet in the near future 
to fill its coffers. Also planned is a spring campaign to 
applaud the efforts of the University of California to 
produce nuclear warheads at the Lawrence Livermore 
Radiation Laboratory. 


JOIN US 


“And thank God for the Trident missile program,” 
exclaimed Hogeland in a reference to the project being 
carried out at the Lockheed Missile Plant located on Empire 
Grade near UCSC. “Without UC nuke weapons research, 
great sci-fi weapons like Trident would be impossible! We 
students should be proud.” 

Watch for announcement of future Cadaver Party func- 
tions. As Chairperson Hogeland says, “The fastest growing 
party has a place for you.” : 


Employment opportunities at the Press 
WORK STUDY APPLICANTS WELCOME 


® typesetter 


® production assistant 


APPLY AT 


® production manager 
® circulation manager 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT © 


CENTRAL SERVICES 
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CLARK KERR 
SPEAKS HIS MIND 


by Scott Forter 


Former UC President Clark Kerr is recognized as the 
preeminent figure in higher education in America. For the 
past ten years he has served as Chairman of the Carnegie 
Council on Higher Education. The Council has broad 
interests in developments and issues that affect the nation’s 
universities and colleges. They produce regular studies on 
issues that are of particular topical concern in higher 
education. 

Born in 1911, Kerr was educated at Swarthmore, 
Stanford and UC Berkeley. Kerr’s roommate at Stanford 
was UCSC founding Chancellor Dean McHenry. It was 
then that they discussed the relative merits of their 
undergraduate education, Kerr's at a small liberal arts 
college—Swarthmore—and McHenry’s at a large univer- 
sity, UCLA. These discussions contributed to the founding 
philosophy of UCSC. 

Kerr, who has served on several Presidential commis- 
sions and advisory committees, established himself as a 
national labor relations mediator and has written widely 
on the subject of industrial relations. From 1960-75 Kerr 
was on the Rockefeller Foundation. In 1968 he was the 

first recipient of the Clark Kerr Award for Extraordinary 
and Distinguished Contributions to the Advancement of 
Higher Education, presented by the UC Berkeley Academic 
Senate. Kerr also received the Alexander Meiklejohn 
Award for Contributions to Academic Freedom, an Ameri- 
can Assocation of University Professors honor. 

As well as being invited to deliver several special lecture 
series around the globe, Kerr has received 32 honorary 
degrees, some from such institutions as Harvard, Princeton, 
Michigan. In late October the Social Sciences building at 
UCSC will be offficially dedicated in his honor. 

Recently The City On A Hill Press travelled to Berkeley 
to discuss Bakke, Proposition 13, the Regents and UCSC 
with Dr. Kerr. In the course of the interview he told the 
Press what he thinks is wrong with university curriculums, 
defended his role in the Free Speech Movement, expounded 
upon UCSC’s shortcomings and commented on what he 
thought of having buildings named after him. 


Have you made sense of the recent Supreme Court 
decision that both admits Allen Bakke to medical school 
and endorses affirmative action? 

Let me say that first of all the Bakke decision is an interim 
decision. There are going to be a number of other cases. 
Remember that essentially the decision was agreed to by 
one person. Four people disagreed with one part and four 
with another. There is only one person who agreed with all 
of it; that was Justice Powell. I personally think that as an 
interim decision it is an excellent one. I think it gives higher 

_ education a good deal of autonomy to work out policies. 
Secondly, it allows race to be taken into consideration in a 
variety of ways. So, both on the grounds of giving autonomy 
and allowing race to be considered, I think it was a good 
decision. 
When you say interim, do you want to speculate on how 

the courts will resolve this critical issue? 

I just think it’s an unstable decision. In the long run when 
only one justice was in full agreement with the decision, 
that’s inherently unstable. Now 5 to 4 decisions can be 

unstable, but they’re more stable than when it’s one out of 

nine satisfied with both halves. 
Could you talk about the university in the times of 
steady-state and Prop. 13 versus when you were president 
of the university in its growth era? Perhaps you can 
answer it in terms of the university under former Gov. 
Pat Brown and now under his son, Jerry. 

Well that’s a totally different period. Let me say that 
when Jerry Brown talked of “small is beautiful” and the 
“era of limits,” he wasn’t talking about state budgets. He 


sabe hahbhhshbbsb hana aAaaa 


was talking about less resources being available for everything. 
He very quickly tumed the idea of “small is beautiful” and 
the “era of limits” into seeming to support Prop. 13. 

After the election. : 

Right, but the two ideas are totally different. After all, the 

idea that there are scarce resources in the world doesn’t 
necessarily mean that the proportion of those resources 
distributed through public finance needs to go down. 
Proposition 13 really was the majority of taxpayers saying 
that they wanted to pay less in the way of taxes. There were, 
of course, kinds of class aspects to it—it was better for well- 
to-do people than poor people. There were also some racial 
aspects—it was better for the majority than for the minority. 
I think those considerations that were compelling the voters 
of California were quite different from the central idea of 
“small is beautiful” and an ‘era of limits.” 
What do you think of the current trend in higher 
education to revise and pull in curricula that was 
loosened by removing requirements and offering more 
electives in the late 1960s? 

It is partly inevitable. There’s been a tendency over time, 
particularly since the 1870s—when Eliot introduced the 
elective system at Harvard—to move towards more electives 
and less electives. There is something of that back and forth. 
There is no ideal curriculum. I think we’ve gone farther on 
the elective side than is really favorable. And if you look at 
the pattern of how electives have been used, they aren’t 
being used for the purposes that the students of the 1960s 
argued for. They said they wanted more electives to take 
more socially-relevant courses. What they are actually 
being used for is to strengthen vocational—there’s a lot of 
vocational work taken, either in the vocation you’re preparing 
for or for a second vocation. They organize toward the labor 
market. A lot of that is going to be wasted because a 
minority of students end up in a job that is closely related to 
their major in college. So by using these electives for 


vocational purposes, students are wasting a lot of time and’ 


not getting as broad an education as I think they should be 
given. So I’m in favor. I think the Harvard program was a 
minimum program. They have done terrifically well on the 
public relations aspect, but they did rather less in the way of 
actually changing what was happening. The Harvard 
program, I think, is a step in the right direction but a much 
shorter step than they are claiming. 


On Curriculum 


What do you think the balance should be in a curriculum? 
I would think that about a third of the curriculum ought to 
be general education...about a third for the major and about 
a third for electives. Our viewpoint (the Carnegie Council) 
has been that the student ought to have more than just a 
smattering across the board, they ought to have some experience 
in integrating knowledge. That can be done by taking any 
large subject and looking at it from several points of view. 
One alternative would be -to take a look at another 
civilization. You understand your own better that way. We 
recommend that the general education program be divided 
into advanced learning skills (i.e., statistics), having some 
contact with the mainstreams of thought (science, humani- 
ties, social sciences), and an integrated learning experience. 
What college does so much today is to give you a whole lot 
of little bits and pieces. But as a citizen you have to think 
about something as a subject matter. 
You seem to be talking about a more generalist point of 


_ view. Are you troubled by the current trend toward 


vocationalism? 

I think we’re going too far. I think we’re going much too 
far in vocationalism. 
What do you think of the intransigence of the UC 
Regents on such matters as social responsibility in 
investments and in the operation of labs that do nuclear 
weapons research? 


My view is this; there is a fiscal responsibility to invest the 
best way possible. As a matter of fact, they are subject to 
legal suits if they don’t invest in the best way. It seems tome 
as owners they have an obligation to vote in terms of social 
responsibility on the proxies. 

Is the university serving the citizens of California that 
support it with their tax dollars? 

...In my time as president we never lost a bond issue. 
That’s sort of a test.of whether the people are willing to put 
up the money. So] think historically the university has been 
a much appreciated institution in this state. I think it still 
does a great deal for the state. 

What about the relationship of the university to the state 
legislature? 

The university has lost an enormous amount of its 
autonomy in the course of the last 10 years. It has lost 
more—I don’t want to comment too much, after all I was 
fired as president of the university and I don’t want to make 


the job of my successors any more difficult by commenting ,,._ 
in a specific area. Let me just say that the university has lost 


more of its autonomy—several times over—in the course of 
the last decade than it lost in the previous hundred years. 
You can’t be any more specific? 

No. That would then get into a question of how it was lost 
and why didn’t people fight for it. I would stand by my 
statement that for the first hundred years the university 
defended its autonomy with great success. In the last decade 
it has lost very substantially. It’s still losjng it. 

What do you think of the fact that the Regents are suing 
another state agency, the Fair Political Practices 
Commission, in order to avoid complying with state law 
that mandates financial disclosure for public officials? 

I don’t know whether you should have to disclose all your 
investments. 

What do you think of Gov. Brown’s appointments to the 
Board of Regents? I think he’s said he’d like to raise the 
intellectual level of the board. 

Well, I don’t know. 

Do you think that individuals who are open about their 
homosexuality should be able to teach in California’s 
elementary and secondary schools? 

I’ve never thought about it. I would say that teachers 
should never take advantage of their position whether they 
are homosexual or heterosexual. Teachers ought to be 
teaching their subject. 

Should there be grievance procedures that students can 
address sexual harassment problems to? 
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Where there is some superior authority \like teacher over 
student or administrator over teacher, I think it’s entirely 
appropriate. 
What about collective bargaining rights for faculty and 
staff? 

I think faculty members ought to have the right to decide 
whether they want collective bargaining or not. I think 
however that there are some situations where it is quite 
against their interests. For example, at the community 
college where it is much more an employee-employer 
relationship it’s quite natural for the faculty to decide to 
have collective bargaining. But when you get to the 
university where faculty has a great deal of control, they can 
very easily lose control because if they want to turn 
themselves into employees when they are to a very 
substantial extent employers, making a great number of the: 
fundamental policies, I think collective bargaining can turn 
very much against them. 


On Students 


Should students have more power in decisions regarding 
curriculum, tenure, and hiring? 

I think student opinion should be associated with the 
decision to promote faculty, I don’t know about the initial 
decision to hire. I think the ultimate decision should rest 
with the faculty—they are much more competent. I feel the 
Same for curriculum. Research belongs to the individual 
faculty, except when there is a really grave danger, like 
playing around with DNA. I think it is quite right to have 
some restrictions on the research that faculty can carry on 
when some of either the methods or the results could be 
disastrous to the public. I would say that except for 
requirements of safety, the society is an awful lot better off 
letting an individual faculty member, when he is making his 
choices, not be Subject to any kind of censorship, prior or 
subsequent. 

What about research for intelligence agencies? 

Well, let me say from my experience that has been very 
gravely exaggerated. There just isn’t that much. 

The U.S. Senate Intelligence Committee admits that the 
CIA alone has hundreds of academics that currently do 
work for them. 

I never saw the proof on that. 

Well, the U.S. Senate did. What do you think of the 
Covert recruiting of students for intelligence agencies by 
professors? 
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No, I don’t think students names should ever be sent in 
without their permission. That’s a pretty complicated 
matter. 

What about secret contracts with intelligence agencies? 
Don’t the colleagues and students have a right to know 
of the existence of such contracts? 

By and large, universities give their faculty a good deal of 
freedom, we don’t ask them what they’re doing in their 
private lives. We want to be sure that their research is of 
good quality. It’s awfully hard to step in. I don’t know how 
you’d control it. 

What about consulting in general. Do you think students 
have a right to know that Professor X is spending 20 
hours a week doing outside work? 

I think the university should insist that faculty members 
put in a certain amount of time. My field was once industrial 
relations. I think that what people do off company time is 
none of the employer’s business. I think it’s very important 
for institutions, whether governmental or non-governmental, 
to draw a line between what belongs to the employer and 
what belongs to the employee. So I apply the same thing to 
the university. 

Let me just say that when I became chancellor at 
Berkeley in the early 1950s, faculty members would come 
in and ask me if they could make a speech on this subject or 
that. I told them that I wouldn’t give them an answer. Then 
they would ask me as a personal friend what I thought they 
should do and I told them to do what they felt was right. 
Were those faculty members ever attacked for giving 
those speeches? 

Sure they were. 

What did you do? 

Then I defended them. I said they had a perfect right to do 
it as citizens. 

What did you do to incur the wrath of the students in the 
early 1960s? 

I became the object of—I didn’t put in that September 
directive. I was totally opposed to it. 


On the Sixties 


Are you talking about FSM? (FSM refers to the Free 
Speech Movement which involved demonstrations in 
protest of a ban on anti-Marine literature on the 
Berkeley campus in September 1964. The action is often 
cited as the first major student demonstration of the 
turbulent decade.) 

As chancellor of the Berkeley campus, without any 
students asking for it, I set up a free speech area outside of 
Sather Gate. After I became president of the university, I 
set up a similar area for similar activities, but Chancellor 
Strong (then the chancellor at Berkeley) took it away. 

I think the methods the students used were totally 

counterproductive. 
While you believe that the methods of the students of the 
60s were wrong, they were politically active. How do 
you feel about the complacency that pervades campus 
life today? 

I think students should be more involved. I think one of 
the best things they are doing is the California student lobby. 
How do you lobby to end a war? 

I was chairman of a group called the National Committee 
for a Political Settlement in Vietnam. I saw how Nixon used 
the student demonstrations to prolong the Vietnam war. I 
was probably the most liberal college or university president 
in the country with the exception of one or two. 


On UCSC 


How much of UC Santa Cruz’s original vision has been 
realized? I once asked former Chancellor Dean McHenry 
this question and he offered the analogy of a .400-batter 
in baseball being considered an excellent one. 

We (the University of California) started three new 
campuses at the same time (Irvine, San Diego, and Santa 
Cruz). Each one was experimental in a different way. All of 
them regressed—which is to be expected—from the exper- 
imental origin to the common mode. There are all kinds of 
pressures to go back. The faculty is used to publishing 
through the discipline and not through the interdisciplinary 
college. 

Then another thing affected them. You see, we expected 
more growth. First off, the birth rate went down after the 
plans had been made. Then the migration to California went 
down to about half a million people a year. We ‘were 
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drawing our plans in the late 50s and early ’60s and the 
growth (in population) didn’t develop. As o:1e consequence, 
the Santa Cruz campus did not deve:op with as much 
variety. One of the ideas was that each of the colleges would 
be different from the other. In our plans, for example, we 
had put in engineering which was an important diversity to 


-have there. It came to be, in terms of academic content, kind 


of heavy on the social sciences and humanities; some in the 
sciences, but nothing on the professional side. So it ended up 
having less diversity and less balance. 

I guess my greatest regret is that. It would have been a 

better campus, with a more diverse student body. Among 
other things, the way it developed tended to attract students 
from across the United States and from more educated 
families. It did not attract, because it didn’t have so many 
professional programs, more upwardly mobile students 
from minorities and ethnic groups. So it wasn’t that it was 
unbalanced in terms of subject but to some extent it was 
unbalanced with respect to student body. This is my 
opinion. 
One last question. A building at UC Davis has been 
named after you and next month the social sciences 
building at Santa Cruz will be dedicated to you. Is that 
the way you want to be remembered by the University of 
California? 

I don’t know if it really means all that much. It’s a nice 
token of appreciation. I suppose I’d like to be remembered 
for opening the experimental campuses, changes in the 
existing campuses, seeing Berkeley rated the most distin- 
guished graduate center in the country, having the libraries 
at UCLA and Berkeley being rated among the top in the 
nation by the Master Plan of Higher Education in California; 
things of that sort. But you’re not going to be remembered 
that way. But it’s kind of nice recognition. So I will, but I 
don’t think it means very much in the long run. 
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coming up | 
_. for you 
 thisterm? 


—] Good health. 
[1 Medical bills you’ 


never expected. 


We're with you—let’s hope it’s good health. But if you're hit with medical bills you never 
expected —we can still be with you, ready to help pay those bills. 
: Your Student Health Service is an excellent health plan. But it has certain limitations 
\ in benefits that leave you vulnerable to unexpected medical bills. For example, the 
e SHS does not protect your dependents, nor does it cover you for hospital care and it does 
BR, not furnish health care benefits for off-quarter students. That's why you need a 

' back-up plan for your SHS! . 

Take it from us, our Blue Cross Student Health Group Plan has been accepted for years by 
U.C. students because it provides these important benefits not included 
in your SHS plan. 

Sign up today! For information and 


application, go to Cowell Student Health Blue Cross viv 


Center. of Northern California 


® 


Enroll before Oct. 13 


BL9-158/S (Santa Cruz) 
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‘Khansahib’ brings Indian music to campus 


by Georgina Dews and Rosy Liggett 


He has been called “maestro,” “ustad,” “‘doctor,” 
“master,” and “‘padmabhusan,” but his friends and students 
simply call him “*Khansahib.” People as notable as Yehudi 
Menuhim have referred to him as ‘‘an absolute genius...the 
greatest musician in the world.” There is little doubt: Ali 
Akbar Khan is one of the finest Indian musicians: alive 
today. ; 

This Saturday, September 30, at 8 p.m., UCSC and the 
entire Santa Cruz community will be privileged to have this 
world-renowned musician play the sarod at UCSC’s Performing 
Arts Theater accompanied by Zakir Hussain on the tabla. It 
should be a performance not to be missed. 

Ali Akbar Khan began his musical studies at the age of 
three, tutored by his father who was a musical “rishi” or 
saint in his own right—in vocal music, drums, and other 
Indian instruments, until Khansahib finally concentrated 
his studies on the stringed sarod. He studies for some 20 
years, often practicing up to 18 hours a day. He was 14 
when he gave his first public performance, and while still in 
his early 20s he became the court musician for the Maharaja 
of Jodhpur. It was shortly after this that he was given the title 
of Ustad, or “‘master musician.” 

He first visited the United States in 1955, coming at the 
special request of Yehudi Menuhin, and while here he 
performed at New York’s Museum of Modern Art. It was 
during this visit that he both made the first Western record 
of Indian classical music and performed the first Indian 
music on American television. (Indian music was just 
beginrring to penetrate the Western cultural shield.) 

Since that time he has toured throughout the world, 
playing at such prestigious places as the Bath and Edinburgh 
festivals in England, the East-West Encounter in Tokyo, 
Carnegie and Town Halls in New York, the Newport Folk 
Festival, and with his brother-in-law Ravi Shankar (whom 
he introduced to instrumental music), at the Bangla Desh 
benefit in Madison Square Garden. 
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But besides his obvious virtuosity as a performer, his 
reputation as a composer, recording artist, and teacher is 
equally impressive. He has composed music for 18 films, 
recorded numerous record albums, and founded two colleges 
of music—one in Calcutta and the other here in the Bay 
Area—where students may pursue programs leading to 
mastery of the sarod, sitar, flute, tabla, dance, or singing. 

Those of you unfamiliar with Indian music may find 
Sunday’s performance strange at first listening. Being 
drawn from vocal music, Indian music is not what we 
Westerners would usually consider “harmonic,” but tends 
to be more melodic in nature. 

The major melodic form which Ali Akbar Khan will 


perform at his concer is the raga, which consists of a series 
of ascending and descending notes based on an unchanging 
tonal center. He will be accompanied by Zakir Hussain on 
the drumlike tabla, which consists of two drums varied in 
pitch; these, also, are derived from the vocal. The bass 
drum, which is on the musician’s left-hand side, is called the 
bayan and varies in pitch. The right-hand drum, however, 
has a set pitch and is called the tabla. 


If you are unfamiliar with Indian music, then this coming 
Sunday night is a good opportunity to become acquainted 
with it by hearing a master of it perform. You may find the 
music not only interesting, but truly enjoyable. 
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KZSC told to “wait a little longer” 


by Marilyn Werden 


KZSC-FM, the campus radio station, will have to wait a 
little longer to implement their proposed power increase. 

The station had originally been allocated $100,000 from 
the Registration Fee Capital Projects Advisory Referendum 
in order to finance a power increase from their present 10 
watts to 1,250 watts. This increase would make them one of 
the most powerful radio stations in the Monterey Bay area. 

However, it was learned yesterday that this money 
cannot be released until a more detailed analysis of budget 
breakdown, indicating how the money is to be spent, is 
drawn up by the station. Further, Vice Chancellor David 


Tilley is requesting affadavits from all possibly affected 
units that radiation from the new transmitter will not disrupt 
any experimentation. He also wants assurance that the 
greater wattage won’t leak into the campus cable system or 
jam radio reception on campus. 

This delay in funding, however, is causing some problems 
for the station. Twenty-five thousand dollars of the capital 
grant is slated for the construction of new studios, but 
Campus Facilities refuses to even draw up plans for these 
buildings until the money is released. Further, most of the 
equipment to be purchased must be bid on, but requests for 
bids are being held up until the money is approved. 

When it finally is implemented, however, this power 
increase is hoped to both give the university a greater voice 


in the community and to bring the campus and community 
closer together. The stronger signal will cover the entire 
Monterey Bay area, perhaps extending as far south as Big 
Sur, and will also reach up into the San Lorenzo Valley. 

With this increased signal, however, comes responsibility, 
and KZSC is apparently already attempting to deal with 
this. ‘‘We’ve done a lot of serious introspection on what it 
means to be this large a station,”’ recently commented 


_ Station manager Robin Lewin, “‘but we really need more input. 


While we're now primarily known as a rock and jazz station, 
we hope to expand our news coverage and to present diverse 
types of music and cultural programming. But, to do this 
effectively, we need more input from the campus and 
community; we need to know what they want to hear.” 
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‘BOB DOROUGH 


The jazz world is full of near-legendary figures and cult 
heroes who are surrounded by obscurity due to a lack of 
appearances and/or records. Despite these severe setbacks, 
the musician acquires a following because of a unique 
talent which demands that the word get out. Singer-pianist- 
composer Bob Dorough, who will appear at the Kuumbwa 
Jazz Center Sunday night, is quickly becoming an under- 
ground legend. Although Bob has only released three 
albums in three decades, they have become collectors’ 
items, a sign of Bob’s magnetism. Two of his albums 
Yardbird Suite and Just About Everything, are being 
reissued this year, and his new album, Beginning to See the 
Light, is now available on Inner City Records. - 

Dorough’s style is characteristically swinging and melodic, 
while his phrasing and interpretive abilities are second to 
none. Bob performs both original tunes and standards, but 
even when he is singing songs by other composers he is able 
to create something that is totally his own. His early 
professional career got a boost when he was the pianist for 
Sugar Ray Robinson. His piano swings effortlessly through. 
is his warmth and humor, which spreads from the musician 
directly to the audience. © 

Dorough is also well-known among other musicians as 
being both a composer and lyricist. He is featured singing 
his own composition, “‘Nothing Like You,” on Miles Davis’ 
SORCERER LP a rare honor, as he is the only vocalist the 
trumpeter ever recorded with. Bob has even composed 
music to the works of poets Lawrence Ferlinghetti, Allen 
Ginsberg, and Gary Snyder, as well as putting lyrics to 
Charlie Parker’s ““Yardbird Suite”. His tunes have become 
favorites with singers such as Blossom Dearie and Marlena 
Shaw. 


September 1978 


WHY JOHNNY CAN'T 
RUN, SWIM, PULL, DIG, 
SLITHER, ETC. 

A Fairytale for the Young at Mind 
by Jason Alexander 


This “strange little book” is being introduced to Bay 


Area intellectuals in an underground edition. 


It is unabashedly and unreservedly a book of ideas. 
Being neither arcane nor outré it will, in the natural 
course of events, filter through the market place to the 
common man, but at introduction it is directed to those 


primarily concerned with ideas. 


WHY JOHNNY CAN'T RUN, SWIM, PULL, DIG, 
SLITHER, ETC. makes Jonathan Livingston Seagull look 
like the little choo-choo train that could. In an age when 
Seagull passes for philosophy Johnny Eagle marks a 
turning point. The readers of future years will enjoy the 
story, take pleasure in the philosophy, and apply it to 
their lives without experiencing the cultural shock of 
confronting blatant rationality. To this year’s reader 
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belongs the excitement of discovery. 


Understand, WHY JOHNNY CAN'T... will not be well 
received in the educational establishment — that’s why 
this is an underground edition. It is addressed to the 
new intellectual. If it is addressed to you, pick it up, look 


at it, prepare to be provoked, and to enjoy. 


At the campus bookstore; at the best off-campus bookstores; or 


from the publisher. 
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Please send ___ copy/copies of WHY JOHNNY CAN'T 
RUN, SWIM, PULL, DIG, SLITHER, ETC. by Jason 
Alexander, at $5.95 plus $.50 for postage and handling 
(California residents, please add appropriate sales tax). 
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San Francisco, California 94115 


Jazz keeps coming at Kuumbwa 


. Independently Produced Album,” along with David 
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Dorough has also used his composing, orchestrating, and 
arranging skills as a record producer and as the writer and 
musical producer of TV’s Multiplication Rock. His frequént 
time off-stage is spent on his farm in Pennsylvania and 
throughout the state as an active opponent of the nuclear 
power industry. 

Appearing with Bob will be bassist Bill Takas. Takas has 
recorded with Gerry Mulligan and zoot Sims to name a few. 
It will be a rare occasion indeed when Bob Dorough appears 
at the Kuumbwa Jazz Center on Sunday, October 1, at 9 
p-m.. 


SOLAR PLEXUS 


Solar Plexus, a Bay Area group featuring UCSC Jazz 
professor Randy Masters on trumpet and fluegelhorn, 
composer-pianist Denny Berthiaume, saxophonist-flutist 
Glen Richardson, bassist Mickey McPhillips, and drummer 
Russ Tincher, will bring fusions of jazz, rock, classical, and 
ethnic music to Kuumbwa on Septerber 29 at 9 p.m. Voices, 
the group’s most recent album, was nominated for “Best 


Grisman’s David Grisman Quintet, at the first annual 
BAM awards ceremony in San Francisco. Solar Plexus, 
has performed at Keystone Korner, Christo’s, and a number 
of other Bay Area jazz clubs, as well as at UCSC last year. 
In an album later to be released, Solar Plexus creates a truly 
exciting blend of musical feelings, drawing upon the music 
of Africa, Latin America, the Middle East, Eastern Europe, 
and the United States. 


Solar Plexus: Front row, left to right—Randy 
Masters, Denny Berthiaume, Russ Tincher; stand- 
ing, left to right—Glen Richardson, Mickey 
McPhillips, Lin McPhillips. 


INTRAMURAL/RECREATIONAL 
TEAM SPORTS ENTRY FORM 
FALL 1978 


OPEN PROGRAM: Michigan Football [_] Touch Football [_| 
Touch Rugby [_] 3 Pitch Softball [_! 
3 on 3 Basketball [_] Ultimate Frisbee [| 


COED PROGRAM: Volleyball ‘oe Basketbal | ee 
Inner Tube Water Polo __, 


Team Name Team Captain 


College Box # Phone 
PLEASE FILL OUT IN DETAIL THE TEAM ROSTER. 


Full Name Stud. Grad. College 


Staff Fac. 
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-Return toe the IM Office when completed- 
IM SUPERVISOR: TERRY WARNER, EAST F.H., 
TRAILER 1, x4220 
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JAZZ, FROM BASIE TO PARKER 


A beginner’s guide 


by Paul Kopeikin 


All of your records have been destroyed in a fire? No, let’s 
make it more realistic—they were stolen, all 300, along with 
your new stereo. The insurance will give you $900 for 
everything, so now you'll only have to spend a couple of 
hundred dollars of your own to replace the components you 
lost. It could have been worse—your father might not have 
wanted to lie to John Hancock—but there’s no way you’re 
going to be able to replace nearly as many records as you 
used to have. ' 

Two weeks later... _ 

Your new stereo is sitting in your house, waiting for a 
record to caress its turntable. You have been to every record 


store in town—twice—and still you are having a hard time ‘ 


deciding what 50 records you’re going to buy to replace the 
300 you lost. It’s been trying; at one point you even broke 
down, realizing that your copy of Frampton Comes Alive 
was signed by Peter himself. But then you remembered that 
you hadn’t listened to it since you were a freshman, anyway. 
The list is complete: 40 rock albums to keep in touch with 
your past and ten jazz records because you have recently 
discovered that you don’t always want to sing along with the 
record. 

But you know nothing about jazz, and so the “‘big” 
question is which tent albums you are going to buy. When it 
comes to jazz, you are a novice, a virgin, if you will excuse 
the expression. You want to know which ten albums you 
should buy as a good foundation for your future collection. 

First let me admit that I am probably unaware of the ten 
albums that you should start a jazz collection with, and most 
of them are out of print anyway. You should probably just 
listen to Fats Waller for a couple of weeks and then graduate 
to Art Tatum for the next month or two. But that’s farther 
back than you are willing to go, and I certainly don’t want to 
start in New Orleans and recommend only 78’s. | 

I just want to clear the air by being the first to admit that 
this isn’t the definitive list. Hell, it’s probably not the ten 
albums I’d choose a month from now, and certainly it’s not 
the list I would have made up last year. So these ten are for 
now, and even though I think it is a damn good beginning, I 
urge that it be used as a guide rather than a direct command. 

And remember that it is hard for me not to be self- 
indulgent. 

And remember that buying records is a disease. 


Count Basie: Board of Directors Annual Report 
(Dot 23888). 

As Leonard Feather writes in the Encyclopedia of Jazz: 
“Basie has led a big band continuously for the past two and a 
half decades and has gained a global reputation for his 
undying allegiance to the beat, his loyalty to the blues as a 
basic form, and his ability to produce, year after year, 
records of unflaggingly high caliber.” This is one of those 
records. 


Dave Brubeck: Take Five (Columbia JCS-91 16). 
This is among his earliest recorded works and features 
Paul Desmond on sax. Together, and in the quartet format, 
Brubeck and Desmond are one of the most famous teams in 
jazz. The title song, “Take Five,” is the most famous of his 
works. 


John Coltrane: My Favorite Things (Atlantic SD- 
1361). 

Although most of his work can be found on Impulse 
records—and he has a seemingly endless number of re- 
cordings—this record features both McCoy Tyner and 
Elvin Jones. It was recorded in 1960 and has what I 
consider to be the finest version of “My Favorite Things” 
that Coltrane has ever done, mostly because it is mellow (a 
very appropriate word when talking about jazz). 


Miles Davis: Kind of Blue (Columbia KCS-8163). 

This wasn’t my original choice—‘Round Midnight 
was—but then a friend pointed out who was playing on 
Kind of Blue: Cannonball Adderly, John Coltrane, Bill 
Evans, and Paul Chambers. Admittedly, most of Miles’ 
albums read like a “who’s who”’ of jazz, but he was right: 
this is the one. 


Duke Ellington: The Music of Duke Ellington (Colum- 
bia CL-558). 


Edward Kennedy Ellington, not to belittle the others on 


this list, is an essential ingredient of even the slightest jazz 
collection. Since his death, almost every major jazz artist 
has come forth with work dedicated to this legend and man, 
and those who haven’t, did so before he died. The Encyclo- 
pedia of Jazz carries a foreward by the Duke (with the same 
title as the book), and, indeed, it isnot hard to imagine that 
he could have written the book instead of Feather. 


Bill Evans: The Bill Evans Album (Fantasy C-30855). 
According to Feather, Evans is “an intellectual, skilled, 


ae 

\e 

, Duke Ellington (1) 
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+ s 
with Louis Armstrong 


and serious musician (who) has never lost touch with an 
essential need to swing.”’ As with few piano players today, 
he is really two musicians: one when he is playing alone and 
another when he is playing with a group. This album seems’ 
to me to be a good place to start with his music. 


Ella Fitzgerald and Louis Armstrong:Ella and Louis 
(Verbe 2-V6S-881 1). 

Maybe I am killing two birds with one stone, but I 
certainly couldn’t think of a better way to do it. Together 
their voices are unbelievable; and backing by musicians like 
Oscar Peterson, Ray Brown, Herb Ellis, Buddy Rich, and 
Louis Bellson make this double album one of the most 
memorable recordings ever made—it’s that good! Among 
the selections are songs by Cole Porter, Irving Berlin, and 
George and Ira Gershwin; just what you would expect, only 
better. 


Herbie Hancock: Taking Off (Blue Note 84109). 

This is his first solo album (1963), featuring Freddie 
Hubbard and Dexter Gordon. Previously he had played 
with Donald Byrd, but this is the album that really started ita 
all. Notice there is no electric piano! Also note that the 
album contains ““Watermelon Man,” his first big hit. 


Modern Jazz Quartet:‘The Last Concert (Atlantic 
SD2-909). ; 
This is one of the best ways I could think of to introduce 
Milt Jackson. Not that he is the quartet: with fellow 


musicians John Lewis, Percy Heath, and Connie Kay it 
would be impossible to think so. And even though Jackson 
alone is a personal favorite, I couln’t put him ahead of the 
group which made him famous. I picked this album because 
I'd like to think that they gave their best for their last 
concert. 


Charlie Parker: The Best of Bird (Warner Brothers 
3198). 

Ever heard the expression “Bird Lives!’”? Well, if you 
haven’t you probably will soon, because Parker’s growing 
recognition may very well come to a head with a movie 
about his life that will be released sometime next year. What 
this means is that the innovations started by Parker as far 
back as 40 years ago are today considered not at all out of 
the ordinary. His influence on all of today’s music cannot be 
overemphasized; and even though this record is a recent 
collection, it contains some very good recordings of his 
early material, not to mention valuable alternate takes 


which are only recently beign recognized for their valuable’ 
assistance in understanding his music. 


As notable as those on this are all those who are not: 
this fact became obvious to me while writing it. But the 
missing names are not the only thing that bothers me. I can’t 
see owning records by these established artists without 
some kind of balance. The balance should come with 
another ten records by people who are, comparatively, more 
obscure, as well as some new musicians whose names are 
perhaps even more familiar than those on the main list. 


Cannonball Adderly Quintet: Mercy, Mercy, Mercy 
(Capitol ST2663) 

Toshiko Akiyoshi/Lew Tabakin Big Band: Insights 
(RCA AFL-1-2678) 

Chick Corea: Return to Forever (ECM 1022) 

Paul Desmond Quartet: Live (A&M 850) 

L.A. Four: Scores (Concord CJ8) 

Vince Gueraldi: Jazz Impressions of Black Or-, 
pheus (Fantasy 8089) 

Jim Hall: Concierto (CTI 6060) 

Freddie Hubbard: First Light (CTI 6013) 

Hubert Laws: Afro Classic (CTI 6006) 

Stanley Turrentine: The Baddest Turrentine (CTI 
6048) 


This list comes closer than the first to being a list of 
personal favorites. Still out of these 20 records I own only 
seven (you see, there was this theft...). I am still a little 
bothered by making a list like this, but looking back I think 
it’s fairly complete. It’s just that the first thing to pop into my 
head is who I have forgotten. 
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RECORDS: SLIP A DISC | 


The Last Waltz 
by The Band 


~ 


‘+ by Marty Fixit 


The band, and most notably Robbie Robertson, who is 
credited with production, have given us a stunning package 
of sights and, sounds—concert, film, and three-record 
album—that captures a moment of history and is itself anew 
artistic creation. ~ 

After-16 years of living, creating, recording, and touring 
together, Robbie Robertson, Levon Helms, Garth Hudson, 
Rick Danko, and Richard Manual decided to dis-Band, and 
to mark the event with a celebration. 


Friends by Chick Corea 


by Paul Kopeikin 

‘When I listen to a new album, I often find myself putting it 
in one of two categories. One is that “I’ve heard it before.” 
meaning that an artist is either following an earlier 
direction, rather than striking out in a new one, ora different 
artist is just discovering ground that has already been tread 
upon; I dismiss a lot of albums that “I’ve heard before” 
because they offer me nothing new, and often fall short: of: 
the original work I am reminded of. 

The other category, logically enough, is “something 
new”’; and this category, in turn, also has subcategories.: 
First, either! like the album or not; this is a gut level feeling 


. that doesn’t always present itself on the first listening, or 


else changes. Then there is the question of talent. This is 
_Part gut level, based on listening to a lot of music, but mostly 


JEWISH STUDENTS COALITION 


ROSH HASHANAH SERVICES 
Student Music East (Behind Crown/Merrill) 
Sunday, October First, Six Thirty p.m. 
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CAPITOLA: SANTA CRUZ: 
STOCKTON AV. 608 SOQUEL AVE. 
AT THE ESPLANADE AT BRANCIFORTE 


From the first stages of planning in late 1975, they were 
making sure this last Band production would be of the same 
high caliber that has consistently marked their career. They 
planned a concert to include a number of friends (who just 
happen to some of the finest musicians around) at Winterland 
in San Francisco, the scene of the “second coming” (their 
national debut in 1969), and enlisted the help of Martin 
Scorsese in in filming the event. From the basic concept 
came a 150-page script and a $1.5 million film that 
tastefully interweaves the concert itself with a number of 
interviews/conversations among Scorsese and members of 
the Band, and two musical numbers played in a sound 
studio. Scorsese’s decisions to utitlize Hollywood’s most 
advanced and expensive techniques, and to use 35 mm 
rather than the 16 mm usually used to rock-concert films, 
make it an obvious standard-setter The movie looks 
different: there is an added dimension of reality, and future 


it’s based on keeping an open mind. This I guess is my 
musical philosophy, ridiculously limited in scope. 
Chick Corea’s new album, Friends, though, points up 


the contradiction in what I’ve been saying. Corea has been - 


around a long time. If I think “I’ve heard it before,” it’s 
probably Corea himself whom I heard it from to begin with, 
and most likely he’s returning to a place instead of having 
never left it. I’ve heard him cover so many aspects of music 
so completely that I have to conclude that he is capable of 
doing anything he wants to musically. I remember wondering 
how he would sound without an electric piano and then 
listening to his two albums of acoustic piano improvisations, 
Then I think back to hearing Return to Forever for the first 
time; and although I didn’t like a lot of what he was doing, it 
was unmistakably some of his best work. 
like a lot of what he was doing, it was unmistakably some of 
his best work. 

And so it’s hard for me to look at Friends and think in 
terms of progression from Chick Corea’s early albums to the 


BROKEN EGG 


OMELET HOUSE 


SANTA CRUZ 


605 FRONT STREET AT SOQUEL AVENUE ¢ 426-0157 
7 OAYS 7am 11 em (Fri Sar 7 am .MioniTEe) 


PROSPERO 


ROO 


ice Cream Parlor 
‘Now OPEN & 
Serving Marianne’s Ice Cream 


1 Ib. cello CARROTS.....19¢ 

nice size TOMATOES.....4 Ibs./$1 
YELLOW ONIONG.....3 Ibs.38¢ 
10 Ib. cello. POTATOES.....79¢ 
MUSHROOMG.....1 Ib./69¢ 


films using less sophisticated techniques will suffer in 
comparison. 

The concert itself is a well-balanced blend of some of the 
best Band songs and a number of songs by other performers 
backed by the Band. Most notable of the special guests is, of 
course, Bob Dylan, who gave them the biggest boost of their 
career when he used them as back-up for his 1965 national 
tour and 1966 British concerts, and established a musical 
relationship that has asted to the present. Dylan’s 14- 
minute set begins and ends with a super-charged version of 
his early “‘folk-phase” hit ““Baby, Let Me Follow You 
Down.’’The concert ends, predictably, with a total-assem- 
blage version of ‘‘I Shall Be Released,”’ the ultimate rock 
and roll, finale, camp-song, originally written by Dylan in 
Woodstock when he was playing with the Band and was first 
recorded by them. 

They did it right. 


later ones. I just don’t get the feeling that he is going 
anywhere in particular, but instead that he has, like 
Vonnegut’s Billy Pilgrim, become “unstuck in time.” Fora 
man who can be anywhere, there is no destination—and I think 
that’s where Chick Corea is at. There is only one selection 


.on this album that 1 can immediately pick out as being by 
’Corea. It’s ““Cappucino,”’ the last piece on the second side. 
It has the flavor of his Return to Forever work, but manages 
to fit in with the rest of the album, despite its comparative 
harshness, because of the feeling of inner album progres- 
sion. In other words, it comes on you, not unexpectedly, but 
rather as a crescendo. The same can be said for “Samba 
Song”’ on side one. 

1 The rest of the album is what I affectionately refer to as 
“mainstream jazz.” It’s “easy listening” without being 
meant to be played in an elevator, and it has definite quality, 
owing, if nothing else, to fine musicians like Eddie Gomez 


cont. on page 26 
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Paradiso—a long way from paradise 


by Christopher Marlowe 


~ “They [the city council] are saying ‘get out’ [of town]. 
So stated Dan Dallal, co-owner of Santa Cruz’ new 
nightclub/restaurant, Paradiso. Located on Front Street at 
the site of the old Catalyst, the club has been open since 
June. 

His voice tinged with frustration bordering on anger, 
Dallel added: “‘You’d think it was a conspiracy.” These 
were Dallal’s reactions to a six-month “fight” to acquire a 
music permit, a fight that Dallal and his brother Dell, the 
other co-owner, finally won. However, the permit stipulates 
that music may not exceed 95 decibels nor continue past 12 
midnight. Both restrictions seriously hinder the owners’ 
desire to create a “jazz center” a “‘place where people can 
spend long periods of time.’’ (Most jazz groups and rock 
bands would exceed the decibel level.) Thus, hopes for 
booking such names as Freddie Hubbard and Miles Davis 
seem a dim possibility. And, although the decibel level is 
not continually monitored, Paradiso, due to its location in a 
partitioned-off section of the St. George Hotel, must deal 
with a very human evaluator of noise levels: namely, the 
residents of the hotel. 

Last week the Persuasions, an a cappella group, drew 
sell-out crowds to Paradiso. But the show, despite an 
absence of instruments, also drew complaints from the 
residents of the second and third floors of the hotel. 

Proximity to the hotel has been a long-standing problem. 
Randall Kane, owner of the old Catalyst, which used to 
occupy the same premises, admits that ‘people com- 
plained” about the noise of the bands which appeared at his 


club. “‘But,’’ he rationalized, ‘‘the hotel got rent from me. . $3 
‘But I sure wouldn’t have wanted to be in the hotel,” he to acquire a “hard” liquor license, thus reducing potential apparently ignored during the old Catalyst days. One 


added. profits. solution might be a complete sound-proofing of the club. 
The noise restriction has forced the Dallal brothers to Initially, the owners were forced to spend approximately This, however, appears to be a financial, and perhaps 
concentrate on quieter forms of entertainment, such as $200,000 in order to restore the. premises. Before oc- technical, impossibility. 
comedy routines and acoustical music. But the absence of cupancy, the building was in a state of near decay. “Paradiso and the [St. George] hotel are simply in- 
big-name attractions means smaller crowds. The owners However, Paradiso now boasts a carpeted and pleasing compatible, stated Dallal. Drawing on examples from 
hope, however, to attract customers by offering some shows dining room and bar. The decor and style now suggest 2 history, Dallal pointed out that “without culture in down- 
without a cover charge. (Dinners now range from $4 to dabble of the big city in a small town atmosphere,” town areas, cities die.” He suggested that the city “chip in 
$11.) Paradiso has, however, presented John Fahey, according to Dallal. = ; ee $120,000 (in order to sound-proof the club) or cng a 
Charlie Byrd, and the Persuasions to SRO crowds of some Dallal recognizes that Paradiso s location remains it choice between “a welfare hotel and a cultural isl be 
250 people. Such shows mandate cover charges, in which _ largest problem. His city “conspiracy theory stems from want to be a cultural center, offer cance ue e 
cases dinner remains optional. HoWever, Paradiso has yet the fact that noise, time, and capacity regulations were way things stand now,” Dallal concluded, “we're shackled. 
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Film: esoteric but interesting 


erupt. He calls it an embarrassment, but he had nothing to 
apologize for. This “‘anti-climax” is the perfect ending for 
the film, as it shows man’s powerlessness against the 
awesome and ultimately unpredictable forces of nature and 


fate—a theme in his earlier films. 


by Robert E. Ball, Jr. 


La Soufriere 


La Soufriere is the name given to the volcano on the 
Caribbean Isle of Guadaloupe. La Soufriere is also the title 
of Werner Herzog’s latest film, currently showing in Santa 
Cruz at the Nickelodeon. 

In 1976, because scientists predicted a violent erruption 
of La Soufriere, Guadaloupe was quickly evacuated— 
leaving everything behind. Thus did filmmaker Herzog 
journey to the island with two cameramen to film the 
deserted city and eventual explosion. 

In the course of the film, Herzog never lets you forget that 
he, personally, was on the island. His directorial influence, 
his personality, is so visible and commanding in the narrative 
that we become more aware of his doings than those of the 
smoking volcano. Indeed, this film might be re-titled The 
Daring Adventure of Werner Herzog, for Herzog is a 
daring—if not foolish—man, simply for travelling to an 
island which even scientists had deserted. Herzog creates 
his most exciting and involving sequence when he and his 
cameramen illegally climb to the top of the volcano 
(avoiding the many poisonous clouds) and peer inside the 
cavernous hole. Not a small feat. 

The film’s visual images of the personless city can only 
sometimes succeed in creating Herzog’s heavy fatal mood. 
When they do, these images fill one’s soul with such an eerie 
vacuum of silence, emptiness, and dred as to make one 
question oneself again about the boundaries of power 
between nature and Homo sapiens. When the images don’t 
work, Herzog is there as narrator, telling us what we can see 
for ourselves, but in his own poetic way creating a more 
ennobled dramatic force for the volcano’s story. 

During the film’s last moments, Herzog apologizes for the 
film’s unintended anti-climax: the volcano’s refusal to 
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Calcutta 


This film, by Louis Malle, encases the director’s observa- 
tions and feelings about the huge Indian city of Calcutta, 
and it results in a quite powerful and disturbing film. 

Malle concentrates his film on the “street people’’ of 
Calcutta, constantly packing into each composition the 
feeling of the oppressive overcrowding and the new tech- 
nology which the culture refuses to assimilate. 

It is a richly detailed film, revealing many facets of life 
and death in Calcutta, the camera never turning away when 
the image becomes ugly. Even in a land of so many, the look 
on an individual’s face can still reveal something new—but 

one has to keep seeing and not turn away. 


the much more numerous lower classes are given the 
film’s preference. The very upper classes are viewed as 
traitors to the people and to the Bengal culture in their 
associaions with the remaining Britons. It is not a travelog. 


Many little known facts about Calcutta are brought out, 
such as the existence of 80,000 lepers living in colonies 
throughout the city. It is only through the power of film that 

one begins to conceive of what it might be like to live in 
conditions labeled as “‘sub-human’”’. 


Malle’s Western point of view is subtly quite strong 
throughout the film and causes us to react powerfully to 
what we are seeing. Malle relates too many examples of 
Bengal culture to Western values, which makes that 
culture seem abhorrent. An open-air cremation scene 
without the benefit of a caske is a most unforgettable 
demonstration of his bias, since the ceremony is common to 

the Bengal region and repulsive to us. 


Malle films the ugliness of the conditions quite well, and 
the film’s abrupt ending leaves one stunned, as the film- 
maker sees no end to Calcutta’s plight. Malle’s camera can 
find nothing beautiful or redeeming about Calcutta, its 
people or its culture. But in his seeming adherence to 
Western values, he overlooks one such redeeming aspect in 
the enormous faith the people have in their religion—a 
passion that defies Western logical thought. That Indians 
may regard as illusory what.we Westerners call the real 
world is an idea which Malle misses. His film is about the 
material, not spiritual, deficiencies of Calcutta. 


La Soufriere, along with co-feature Calcutta, is playing 
at 7 and 9:20 p.m. at the Nickelodeon, 210 Lincoln Street, 
in Santa Cruz, this Thursday, the 28th, through next 
Wednesday, October 4. Plus, they have a special matinee 
on Sunday afternoon at 4:35, when tickets are only $1.75 
each. 


IN CONCERT 
Friday, September 29th 
8:00 p.m. 


SANTA CRUZ CIVIC AUDITORIUM 


A benefit concert for 


CONGRESSMAN LEON PANETTA 


TICKETS: $6.50 in advance 
$7.50 at the door 


Tickets available through Santa Cruz or Monterey Box Office, Ticketron, 
Bass, and all major outlets. And be sure to ask about a special PARTY 
AFTER THE SHOW, with an opportunity to meet Harry Chapin. For fur- 
ther information dial 427-2371 in Santa Cruz or phone Citizens for 
Panetta: 425-1077. 


A copy of our reportys filed with and is available for purchase from the Federal Election Commission Washington OC . 
Ciuzens tor Congressman Panetta Campaign Committee Breck Tostevin Treasurer 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 
FILM 


Silent Running at 8 p.m. at Cabrillo College, room 
450; $1.50. 


A documentary on Swami Muktanada and his 
spontaneous meditation at 7:30 p.m. in the Video 
Theater of the Communications Building; free. 


Taxi Driver, winner of the Grand Prize Award for 
Best Film at the 1976 Cannes Film Festival, 
starring Robert De Niro and Cybill Sheperd, at 8 
and 10:15 p.m. in the Stevenson Dining Hall; $1. 


CONCERTS 


Sri Chinmoy performing Cyrical Indian music on 
the esrat at 8:30 p.m. in the Performing Arts 
Theater; free. 


“LECTURES 


Cissie Rafferty, Lecturer in History, College Eight: 
“The Historian as Detective: Archival Research in 
Early Modern European History,” at 7:30 p.m. in 
the Merrill Baobab Room; free. 


Professor R.P. van de Riet, Free University Infor- 
matic Department, Amsterdam: “BASIS: An Inter- 
action System for the Introductory Programming 
Course,” at 4 p.m. in room 165 of Applied Sciences; 
free. 


MEETING 


Committee on Education at 3:30 p.m. in room 145 
of Clark Kerr Hall. 


Intramural free agent party to help form teams or 
complete team rosters for playing intramural sports 
at 7 p.m. in the East Field House Activity Building. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Domestic Workers Educational Support Group 
is holding an information table to educate students 
as to the conditions of domestic workers and low- 
paid service workers and to gain their support to 
improve these conditions, 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. in front 
of the bookstore. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 29 
CONCERTS 


Harry Chapin in a benefit concert for Panetta at 8 
p.m. at the Santa Cruz Civic; $6.50 in advance, 
$7.50 at the door. 


Scott Creek Bluff Phantom Concert, featuring Ande 
Lougher, Tom Scribner, Beth Ann Hand, and 
Street Salad Serenade with Steve Bennett and Ian 
McFadden, at 8 p.m. at the Good Fruit Company; 
$1.50-$2.50 donations will go towards their $6,000 
debt in attorney fees. 


Solar Plexus at 9 p.m. at Kuumbwa Jazz Center; 
$3. 


LECTURES 


Jane Fonda: ‘‘Politics and You,” at 5:30 p.m. at the 
Laurel St. Community Center; students $4.50, 
others $7.50; tickets still available. 


Jane Fonda: “‘California After Jarvis,” at 8 p.m. in 
the Performing Arts Theater; sold out. 


THEATER 


Emigres at 8 p.m. at the Santa Cruz Art Center, 
1001 Center Street; $3.50 general, $3 students and 
seniors. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 
MOVIES 7 


Annie Hall, at 7, 9:30, and 12 p.m. in Classroom 2; 
$1. 


CONCERTS 


Master of Indian music Ali Akbar Khan, with tabla 
accompaniment by Zakir Hussain, at 8 p.m. in the 
Performing Arts Theater; students and seniors 
$2.50, general $4. 


Hot Fun In The Sun #2, featuring Pablo Cruise, at 
1 p.m. at the Santa Cruz County Fairground’s 
outdoor amphitheater in Watsonville (on Highway 
152); $8.50 in advance, $10 at the door. 


Bob Dorough at 9 p.m. at the Kuumbwa Jazz 
Center. 


THEATER 


Emigres at 8 p.m. at the Santa Cruz Art Center; 
$3.50 general, $3 students and seniors. 


OTHER 


Rosh Hashanah—Jewish New Year services at 
6:30 p.m. at Student Music East. 


Soccer game—UCSC vs. Santa Clara JV at 12 

noon at the East Field; free. 

Slideshow and discussion concerning nuclear ener- 

gy and the recent demonstration at PG&E’s Diablo- 
Canyon nuclear plant at 8 p.m. at the Crown 

College Dining Hall. 


Rising Moon Women’s Center presents a women’s 
dance at 9 p.m. at 538 Seabright Avenue. All 
women are welcome. Childcare will be provided. 
$1.50. 


Universe Broadcasts via the Planetary Center of 
Light from 10 until noon at the Good Fruit Com- 
pany; donation. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 1 
CONCERTS 


A Tribal Stomp at the Greek Theater on the UC 
Berkeley campus at 1 a.m.; $10. 


“Chamber Music Delights for Early Instruments,” 
with Mary Lombardi on viola de gamba and Linda 
Burman-Hall on harpsichord, featuring music from 
16th-18th centuries, at 8 p.m. in the Performing 
Arts Concert Hall; free. 


OTHER 


Sailing—Sail aboard the university’s 30® sloop 
sailboats; a skipper will be provided. Meet at the 
yacht harbor at 12 noon, sail until 4 p.m.; $4. Sign 
up at P.E. Office. 


Intercampus transfer—first day to file applications 
for spring, 1979; Registrar 


for spring, 1979; Registrar’s Office. 


Meeting/Potluck—all lesbians and gay men are 
invited to the Gay and Lesbian Alliance’s first 
potluck and general meeting of the year; bring food 
or drink to share at 7 p.m. in the Merrill Baobab 
Room. 


Free public forum—‘‘The Long Search,” the ex- 
perience of Ronald Eyre and the three-year pil- 
grimage to 13 countries, exploring the religions that 
enrich daily life around the world. Screening of an 
hour-long episode at 7 p.m. followed by an open 
discussion at 8 p.m. in the Video Theater of the 
Communications Building. 


“Punky Reggae Party” with Count Rockers and 
Jah Uno from 3-6 p.m. on KZSC, 88.1 F.M. 


THEATER 


Emigres at 8 p.m. at the Santa Cruz Art Center; 
$3.50 general, $3 students and seniors. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 2 
MOVIES 


Electra, starring Irene Papas, at 8 p.m. in the 
Cowell Dining Hall; $1. 


OTHER, 


Dance classes—learn Sundanese, Mondays 3-5 
p.m.; tap, Tuesdays and Thursdays 5-7 p.m.,; belly 
dancing, Wednesdays 4-6 p.m.; disco, Thursdays 
7-9 p.m. Call x2806 for details and class cost. 


Drawing class—College V Figure Drawing Guild, 
every Monday 7-10 p.m. in room D-248,; $2/quarter 
membership. Different model each week, unin- 
structed drawing. 

MEETINGS 


Intramural softball team captains at 5 p.m. at the 
East Field House Activity Building. 


ANOTHER OTHER 


Rosh Hashanah—morning services at Temple Beth 
EI, 920 Bay Street, at 10 a.m. Students invited. 


THIS WEEK 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 3 


Campus United for Housing Action is sponsoring a 
workshop by the Santa Cruz Housing Action Com- 
mittee on the rent stabilization and anti-speculation 
tax initiatives at 7:30 p.m. in the Cowell Fireside 
Lounge. 


Brown bag luncheon on “Career Opportunities in 
Administraion of Justice’? sponsored by the 
Women’s Work Information Center from 12 to | 
p.m at the YWCA. 


Beer bread and bagel making—learn easy method 
of bread making using beer as yeast; bagels are easy 
too. At 7 p.m. in the Crown-Merrill Rec Room; 
free. Call x2806 for reservations. 


Bible study—Koinonia, Campus Ambassadors 
Christian Fellowship; all students welcome at 7:30 
p.m. at the Cowell Health Center. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4 


MOVIES 


Inserts at 8 and 10:15 p.m. in the Stevenson Dining 
Hall; Stevenson students 50¢, others $1. 


OTHER 


Last day of study list filing period—after this date, 
file in person at the Registrar’s Office; $10 late fee. 


Registration ends—college approval and a $25 late 
fee are required after this date. 


Request for nonrelease of public information—last 
day to file for fall quarter; Registrar's Office. 


Informal gathering—Board of Religious Studies 
Fall Quarter Student/Faculty Gathering at 7 p.m. 
in the Crown-Merrill Rec Room. 


MEETINGS 


The Santa Cruz County Democratic Central Com- 
mittee will hold its October meeting at 7:30 p.m. in 
the Aptos Library, 7695 Soquel Drive. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5 
LECTURES 


Jeff Shapiro, Ph.D., Clinical Psychologist: “Turning 
and Returning: Spiritual Possibilities Before Yom 
Kippur,’ at 7:30 p.m. in the Charles Merrill 
Lounge. 


VIEW FINDER 


Lipstick, with Secrets, Thursday through Wednesday at 


the Del Mar, 425-0616. 


La Soufriere, with Calcutta, Thursday through Wednes- 


day at the Nickelodeon, 426-7500. 


Revenge of the Pink Panther Thursday through Wednes- 
day at the Del Mar, 425-0616. 

The Sound of Music, Thursday only at the Rio, 423-2000. 
Up in Smoke, Friday through Wednesday. at the Rio, 
423-2000. 

Foul Play, Thursday through Wednesday at the Aptos 
Twin, 688-6541. 

The Inheritance, Thursday through Tuesday at-the Aptos 
Twin, 688-6541. 

Going Coconuts, Wednesday at the Aptos Twin, 688- 
6541. 

Capricorn One, with the Sea Gypsies, Thursday through 
Tuesday at the Capitola Theater, 475-3518. 

Cheap Detective, with Murder by Death, Wednesday at 
the Capitola Theater, 475-3518. 


Goodbye Girl, with Cinderella Liberty, Thursday through 
Saturday at the Nickelodeon, 426-7500. 

Straight Time, with Taxi Driver, Sunday through Wednes- 
day at the Nickelodeon, 426-7500. 

Cat and Mouse, Thursday through Wendesday at the Sash 
Mill, 427-1711. 

Hooper, Thursday only at 41st Avenue, 476-8841. 
Grease, Thursday only at 41st Avenue, 476-8841. 
Heaven Can Wait, Thursday through Wednesday at 41st 
Avenue, 476-8841. 

Death on the Nile, Friday through Wednesday at 41st 


’ Avenue, 476-8841. 


Who Will Stop the Rain, Friday through Wednesday at 
4ist Avenue, 476-8841. 


eS ial airs 


CHILDREN‘S COMMUNITY CENTER: 
Student Apartments.is currently accepting applica- 
tions for preschool children of Student Apt. residents. 
The Children’s Center provides a child development 
program for children, ages -2%-12 yrs., of low- 
income Student Apt. families while parents attend 
classes, study, and/or work. Fees are on sliding 
scale and there is a parent participation requirement. 
Please contact the center office (x2967) for further 
information, or come by Apt. E-11 for an applica- 
tion. (Fees range from $0-$1.28/hr.) 


ATTENTION, LITERATURE MAJORS WHO 
INTEND TO TAKE SENIOR ORAL COM- 
PREHENSIVE EXAMS IN THE FALL 
QUARTER: There will be an orientation meeting 
for the oral exams on Friday, September 29 at 1:30 
in the Literature Board Office, Classroom Unit I, 
Room 101. 


AMERICAN STUDIES MAJORS: There will 
be a meeting for all American Studies majors, old 
and new, to select the three student members of the 
American Committee. This is an important meeting, 
so please come; spread the word! It will be held on 
Friay, September 29, from 3:00 to 4:30 in the 
Charles E. Merrill Room at Merrill. 


LS.A.T. PRETEST PROGRAM:0n the weekend 
of October 7 and 8 the Career Planning Center is 
sponsoring a L.S.AéT. pretest program. The program 
will include a practice exam on Saturday morning 
followed by reviews of the test sections on Saturday 
afternoon and alkday Sunday. (The practice exam 
is he ETS exam found in the L.S.A.T. bulletin.) 
Pre-registration is required. Sign-up at the UCSC 
Box Office, x2159. The fee for the pretet program is 
$20 for current UCSC students and $30 for all 
other interested people. 


CPR CLASSES: Basic first aid and cardio-pul- 
monary-resuscitation (CPR) classes are being of- 
fered on campus to staff, faculty, and students. The 
fist basic first aid class will be held on Tuesday, 
October 24, from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. The initial CPR 
classes are Thursday and Friday, October 26 and 
27, from | p.m. to 5 p.m. The cost of each course is 
$5. To enroll or for further information please 
contact Joanne Cannon, Employee Development 
x2503. 


FALL COMPUTER CLASS SCHEDULE: 
BASIC on Monday and Wednesday, Oct. 2-18, at 
4 p.m.,; FORTRAN on Tuesday and Thursday, 
Oct. 3-26, at 4 p.m.; RPG Programming on Mon- 
day and Wednesday, Oct. 2-18, at 3 p.m.; STAT 
PACKAGE FOR SOC SCI on Monday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 23, 25, at 4 p.m; MANU- 
SCRIPT PREPARATION on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, Oct. 31-Nov. 9 at 4 p.m.; BASIC on any 
Wednesday at 1:30 p.m. For further inforamtion, 
please call extension 2434. 


PSYCHOLOGY MAJORS: A meeting to dis- 
cuss how and when to apply to graduate school, plus 
a general discussion of the issue, will be conducted 
by Chairperson Barry McLaughlin on Tuesday, 
October 3 at 7:30 p.m., in Thimann Lecture Hall 1. 
Psychology majors are also reminded that the 
October Graduate Record Examination will be 
held on campus on Saturday, October 21. The 
GRE information bulletin is available at the Career 
Planning Office or in the Psychology Board Office, 
477 Kerr Hall. 


THE UCSC SOCCER CLUB welcomes every- 
one tocome out for the school teams. Practices take 
place every weekday at 3:30 on the East Field. 
There are both Varisty and Junior Varsity leagues 
this year, so come and give it a try. 


WOMEN IN’ TRANSITON: FEMINIST 
THERAPY GROUP—a woman-orented approach 
to dealing with our emotions, our relationships, 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY TICKETS: 
Student and regular tickets are now on sale for the 
1978/79 season, through Oct. 20. This year, for the 
first time, student tickets are available for the 
Friday and Saturday night series, as well as the 
Wednesday night series. On Wednesday and Friday 
nights, two Half-series of 12 concerts are offered, 
and on Saturday night, one series of 14 concerts Is 
available. Student tickets start at $39.00 for 12 
concets and offer more than 50 percent savings for 
most S.F. Opera House seats. Ticket application 
are available at the UCSC Box Office (M-Th 10-4, 
Fri 10-3; 429-2159). 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BABYSITTING AND CHILDCARE: The 
Women’s Re-Entry Program is updating it’s list of 
students who are intereted in offering their time to 
do babysitting and childcare. If you are interested in 
making some extra money and you like children, 
come sign up on our ist. Room 224 Soc. Sci. Bldg. 
(Clark Kerr Hall) or call 429-2552. 


TUTORS NEEDED for bilingual/bicultural stu- 
dents. Training and university credit provided. 


Contact Paco Remirez, Stevenson 223 or call 429- 
2688. 


VETERANS AND VETERANS’ DEPEN- 
DENTS should be familiar with UCSC Standard 
of Satisfactory Progress and Attendance. Consult 
the general catalog and the student acadmeic man- 
ual available in the Library and Handicapped and 
Veteran Services Office. 


CITIZENS FOR CONGRESSMAN 
PANETTA has just opened a new campaign office 
at the corner of Mission and Palm (near Ferrell's 
Donuts). Panetta faces a challenge from a right- 
wing Republican in November. He needs your 
volunteer assitance. Please stop by our office or 


give us a call if you can help. Our number is 425- 
1077. 


RE-ENTRY WOMEN’S SUPPORT GROUP 
NOW FORMING: If you are interested, come to 
the Center (Rm. 224 Soc. Sci.) or call 429-2552. 
Day and time TBA. 


SYMPHONY AUDITIONS: The Santa Cruz 
County Symphony, under the direction of Maestro 
George Barati, will hold auditions for its 1978-79 
season on Thursday, October 5, at Cabrillo Col- 
lege. All musicians who wish to audition are urged 
to call David Kaun at 423-4264 after 5 p.m. for 
further information. 


DEADLINES: The deadline to apply for entrance 
into the Natural History Pathway, Environmental 
Planning and Policy Pathway, and the Environ- 
mental Studies Individual Program is Wednesday, 
October 11, at 5 p.m. Please leave applications 
with Juanita Nama, 361 Clark Kerr Hall, or call 
x2104, 


VETERANS AND VETERANS’ 
DEPENDENTS: Drops will have an effect on 
V.A. payments if there are no valid reasons to 
justify the drop. If there is a reason, the reduction in 
pay will be based on the date of the drop; if there is 
no valid reason for the drop, the V.A. will consider 
the effective date to be the first day of the quarter in 
which the drop occurs. Also,regular monthly V.A. 
checks will represent payment for the preceding 
month rather than for he current month. A veteran 
cannot be paid for passing a course by credit by 
exam, for taking an extension course, or for auditing 
a course. 


25 


communities, and culture. A supportive environ- 
ment for in-depth work. Ten Tuesday nights starting 
Oct. 3. Co-led by Lauren Crux M.A. and Sybil 
MeyerM.A.; sponsored by Women In Trasition. 
DANCE/MOVEMENT THERAPY with Sybil 
Meyer, MA Creative Arts Therapy. On-going 
Monday afternoon group at Walk Circle Studio in 
Santa Cruz starts Oct. 2, 2:30-4:30. Body aware- 
ness, centering, contact, communication, and fun. 
Call for info. on one-day Saturday intensives: 426- 
9515. 


HAVE A LUNCH with a different guest speaker 
and with eachother every Thursday at noon. Sunny 
weather: Third floor patio Soc. Sci. Bldg. Stormy 
weather: The Women’s Re-Entry Center, Room 
224 Soc. Sci. (Clark Kerr Hall). This week’s Guest 
Speaker is Karen Rotkin, co-ordinator and lecturer 
of Women’s Studies. Ms. Rotkin received her Phd. 
here at UCSC—the topic of her thesis: The Social 
Construction of Female Sexual Experience. 


THE WOMEN’S RE-ENTRY PROGRAM 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAM NEEDS A DI- 
RECTOR: Many options are open as to what the 
program will be this year. Independent study credit 
is available to a student intereted in working with 
children a few hours a week (after school, Friday 
nights or weekends). Come to the Women’s Re- 
Entry Center, Rm. 224 Soc.Sci. Bldg. for more 
information, or call 429-2552. Ask for Corinne. 
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COREA from p. 20 


(acoustic bass), Steve Gadd (percussion), and Joe Ferrell 
(reeds and flute). Chick Corea, appropriately enough, plays 
both electric and acoustic piano so that his work will have 
the approval of everyone except those who separate his 
style, and their pleasure, in terms of needing or not needing 
an electric wall outlet. 

My favorite cut is ““Waltse for Dave,” dedicated to Dave 
Brubeck. Since Brubeck is a favorite of min, the mention of 
his name is enough to make me give an extra listen, but there 
is more in this song than you would think because in parts, 
much to my surprise, it honestly sounds like Brubeck, 
especially at the beginning. Listening to the album for the 
third time I cannot imagine anyone already familiar with 
Corea’s work not thinking that Friends is a welcome 
addition to his previous recordings. And even though I 
wouldn’t consider any single album an introduction to 
Corea’s work, this one wouldn’t be a bad place to start. 


LETTERS from p. 12 


to watch out for these active lobbying interests. They will 
campaign against your common sense values and win with a 
glossy approach to county government, just to keep them- 
selves in business. 

If Santa Cruz and San Lorenzo Valley can oust these 
miscreants, they will never need imported petro-based chemi- 
cal fertilizer to make up for the nutrient loss the proposed 
county wastewater plan would have us throw away. 

Imagine that in this time of Techy Class and maximum 
efficiency, Santa Cruz County wants to take all of its collected 
dirt, glass, minerals, gas potential, etc., and just dump it. In 
doing this we will be importing chemicals to clean the dirt a 
little bit before throwing it away. 

In short we will spend a lot of money throwing away our 
natural resources to make the unnatural ones more economi- 
cally feasible. 

So please remember to call for a public hearing and that 
your input for a more appropriate plan is most welcome. 
Contact Tony, 336-2336, to help develop the new plan. 
Billy Quealy 
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JAIL from p. 4 


By voting down a proposal by Patton to terminate the 
feasibility study, the board served notice that the conversion 
alternative, with all its financial pitfalls, was still a possibility. 
When asked if this action would jeopardize the federal 
money already allocated as well as any additional money 
that might be forthcoming, the Criminal Justice Commission 
representative said, ‘‘Most certainly, though it may not rule 
the funding out altogether.” 

Commented Patton after the session “‘It’s hard to under- 
stand whether the board is serious about building a new jail 
or not. The other supervisors are going to lose their money. 
They are going to lose the $9100 and they are going to lose 
the federal money, which could add up to as much as $2.25 
million.” 

In addition to the financial implications there is the 
human side to the proposed conversion. Little or no 
discussion has taken place as to what would happen to the 
mental health patients currently being cared for in the 
facility. In a letter on Welfare Legal Assistance Center 
stationary, a group of social and legal workers state, ‘At 
this time there is an inadequate number of physicians who 
accept low income patients.’”’ Since no provision for the 
public’ care of the indigent patients has been brought 
forward, the assumed alternative is private care. But ‘‘what 
guarantee do these people have that they will be able to 
receive quality health care in the private sector” the letter 
asks. 


“IT DEGAN AS AN EMPTY SIX PACK AND A NO-DEPDSIT-NO- RETURN CONTAINER |' 


ANNOUNCING 

Los Angeles to New York 
Charter Flights 
$107 One Way 
Begins Dec. 14 


Trip & Travel 
425/7822 


No. 30 Old Sash Mill 


Open 7 Days 


INDY from p. 3 


There is little known about fuchs politically or personally. 
His ambitions with the Independent have been the focus of 
some interesting rumors. One thing that is certain is that 
Fuchs does not intend to continue the past editorial policies 
f the Independent. Although the paper’s format has changed 
little, the content has slipped markedly. 


Fuchs, in one of his first moves, installed Kelly Garrett of 
The Town Crier as the new editor of the Independent. 
Garrett, if you recall, began The Town crier as an 
alternative to the editorial bias of the Independent. 

From The Town Crier Garrett brought with him two 
contributing editorial columnists. In two of their more 
memorable pieces they argued that if Santa Cruz were to 
limit growth, thegsommunity should encourage the wealthy 
to live here. After all, they concluded, the wealthy take up 
only as much space as the poor but they obviously have 
more to contribute to the community. Ther other, in an 
unusual confession, wrote that gays should have their civil 
rights although he personally found the concept of homo- 
sexuality distasteful. 

Fuchs, too, has tended to move away from the editorial 
content of the past. His own pieces are straying from more 
pertinant local issues to explore problems with the postal 
service, Patty Hearst’s legal tribulations, and the possible 
ramifications of a ban on smoking in public places. 

The future of Fuchs’ Independent is not clear. Content, or 
the lack of it, does not translate directly into financial 
success or failure. It is clear that papers without content, or 
without an editorial policy pushing for substantive analysis 
of local issues, can thrive. We have two already—the Good 
Times and the Santa Cruz Sentinel. There is probably room 
for another. 

What is claer, is that the Santa Cruz Independent, 
following in the tradition of Free Spaghetti Dinner, the 
Santa Cruz Times, and Sundaz has folded. 

(John Mills, a Cowell College alumnus, was one of the 
three community members who recently tried unsuccessfully 
to purchase the Independent.) 
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CLASS ADS | 


| Twenty words 
for a dollar, 


due by noon 
Tuesday. 


_ FOR APPT. CALL 425-8888 


" [personalized Wrighdesign & natural hair care 


JAZZ IMPROVISATION LESSONS—any instru- 
ment. GUITAR LESSONS— any style. Also ex- 
tremely effective ear-training methods for deve- 
loping relative pitch. Near University. Call Keyin, 
426-8481. 


WHY MISS CALLS? When we can answer your 
phone...OR...Use our number as your own. We 
offer you an Individualized and Personal Alternative. 
(18 hour per day Message Service at $12.50 per 
month). QUICKSILVER ANSWERING and 
MAIL SERVICE. 425-5211 


BOOKCASES: Sturdy and inexpensive, Stained 
Knotty-pine, Built to any size, Free installation. 
Call Jonathan’s Woodshop, 425-0801 anytime, 
426-3670 5-7 pm. 


BICYCLE REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE— 
I'll teach you or do the work myself, overhaul and 
adjust hubs, brakes, deraillers, true wheels.... Call 
Bob 426-9523. 


IMPROVE YOUR GRADES! Send $1.00 for 
your 356-page, n{ail order catolog of Collegiate Re- 
search. 10,250 topics listed. Prompt Delivery. Box 
25097-B, Los Angeles, Calif. 90025. (213) 477- 
8226. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARING 

On Monday, October 16, 1978 at 7:30 p.m. in 
the second floor conference room of the Santa-Cruz 
Central Library, 224 Church Street, Santa Cruz, 
California, the Office of Campus Facilities, University 
of California, Sarfta Cruz will hold a public hearing 
to consider the Draft Environmental Impact Report 
for the proposed 1978 Long Range Development 
Plan, University of California, Santa Cruz. 

All organizations or individuals are invited to 
attend the public hearing and to comment on the 
Draft Environmental Impact Report. 

Written and oral statements from interested 
persons and groups will be accepted at the hearing 
for entry into the hearing records. Initial oral 
statements will be limited to five minutes for each 
speaker. After all persons wishing to speak have 
done so, additional comments will be heard, time 
permitting. The hearing record will be kept open 
after the public hearing until October 28, 1978. 
During this time, letters and statements may be 
submitted for inclusion in the record by writing to 
the Office of Campus Facilities, University of 
California, 1156 High Street, Santa Cruz, California 
95064. 

Copies of the Draft EIR and LRDP are available 
for review at the Reference Desk of the Santa Cruz 
Central Public Library; the Reference Desk at 
McHenry Library, University of California, Santa 
Cruz; the Reference Desk at the Cabrillo Community 
College Library, Aptos; and at the Office of Campus 
Facilities, University of California, Santa Cruz, 
California. ‘ 
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OLD FASHIONED 


ICE CREAM PARLOURS 


SANTA CRUZ «x PACIFIC AT SOQUEL 


WHAT DOES LOTUS CREME TASTE LIKE? 
LOTUS CREME IS A UNIQUE BLEND OF 
LEMON AND ALMOND. 

IT‘S LEMON JUICE WITH PURE ALMOND 
EXTRACT, SLIVERS OF ALMOND, AND 
SHAVINGS OF LEMON PEEL. SOME 


419 CEDAR STREET 


* 


SAY IT TASTES LIKE SHERBET, SOME 
SAY LEMON MERINGUE. 

THERE‘S REALLY NOTHING QUITE 
LIKE IT. GIVE IT A TRY! 
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NOW YOU HAVE CONNECTIONS... 
THE COPY | 
CONNECTION 


SANTA CRUZ'S 
ONLY COPY SERVICE WITH 


7 DAY, INSTANT SERVICE! 

LOWEST PRICES: 2 1/2¢ A COPY! 

OPEN UNTIL 10 PM WEEKDAYS! 

14x25 COPIES IN ANY QUANTITY! 

FREE COLLATION SERVICE! 
Vv FREE PARKING WITH EASY ACCESS! 
V- LOCATED IN THE HEART OF DOWNTOWN! 
V FREE LIMITED TYPEWRITER USAGE! 


1218 PACIFIC GARDEN MALL 425-5556 ° 
COMING SOON--COLOR 
XEROX COPIES! 


xOU3X XOWU3IX XONIX XOW3IX XOUIX XOW3X XOWSX XOH3X KOHRX 


XOU3xK xKOYN3IX KOWRIX KMOWIX XOUIX XOWIX XMOWAX KOWIX XOYIX KONI 
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FAMILY OWNED SERVICE 
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STATIONERY AND OFFICE SUPPLY 


EE FILM 
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Poor Richard's 
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